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Do Americans Believe in God? 


First of a series of articles on a Catuotic Dickst survey 


of religion in the U.S. 


HE CaTHoLic Dicest is happy 

to report that 99% of you and 
your neighbors believe in God. THE 
Catuotic Dicest has sponsored the 
first extensive study of religious be- 
liefs and practices of adult Amer- 
icans. The survey was made by Ben 
Gafhn and Associates, Chicago, an 
independent commercial opinion- 
research firm. 

This study, nation-wide in extent, 
embraces the beliefs of Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, other sects, and 
those of no religious beliefs. It cov- 
ers Americans’ attitudes on reli- 
gious practices, education, divorce, 
politics, church support and clergy, 
mixed marriages, understanding of 
religions other than their own, and 
related subjects. 

Tue Catuotic Dicest will pub- 
lish the more interesting results of 
the findings in a series of articles. 


Information on technical re- 
search procedures of this survey 
may be obtained by writing to 
Tue Catuotic Dicest, St. Paul 
office, or to Ben Gaffin and Asso- 
ciates, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. A complete report 
on the study will be published 


later in book form. 


The facts will speak for themselves. 

First, a word about the method 
of obtaining the facts. A broad ob- 
jective was sought from the begin- 
ning. What do Americans believe? 
Do they pray? How do they regard 
religion? Because the survey was to 
reveal the thoughts of the entire 
nation, it was necessary to ask a 
large number of questions of a 
sufhcient number of people. The 
questionnaire was pre-tested to 
make sure that each question could 
be understood by everyone. Through 
professional interviewers, the ques- 
tions were put to a representative 
cross-section of the adult population 
of the country. Only persons 18 
years of age and older were inter- 
viewed. In cities, towns, on farms, 
and in army posts the questions 
were repeated, and people -were 
happy to respond—some finishing 
the questions in tears, some promis- 
ing themselves that they would re- 
turn to the religion that they had 
neglected. 

The questions were basic, direct. 
The study was to cut across all 
lines, all nationalities, all races and 
religions. Four months of work 
went into the preparation of the 
questionnaire and it was reviewed 
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§8* BELIEVE 

1° soust 

i” De mov 
pa BELIEVE 
by Dr. George Gallup of the Gal- 
lup Poll. 

After the questionnaires had been 
answered, the findings were gath- 
ered. Each question of the 186 on 
the eight-page printed form was 


cross-analyzed according to religion, 


sex, age, race, education, occupa- 
tion, income, size of the city, and 
the region of the country. The re- 
sults testify to the strength and 


importance of religion in the lives 
of men and women in the U.S. 


today. 

We Americans are often wrongly 
accused of being godless. Perhaps 
we may be challenged in certain 
areas of morality and be said to 
have easygoing consciences. Perhaps 
we may be considered materialistic, 
with having a pioneer recklessness, 
of a sometimes ruthless derring-do 
in business. Even the charge of 
creeping secularism may be brought 
against us. 

On the other 
thought to be strong in a rugged 
sort of way. We have a world-wide 
reputation for charity, a sense of 
fair play, and a helping hand for 


hand, we are 


November 


others. Besides, there must be some 
reason why we have been able to 
bring together great numbers of 
differing nationalities and form a 
great country into a live-and-work- 
together unit. 

But can we be called godless? 
When our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, our Constitution, our 
coinage, our courts, and the swear- 
ing-in of officeholders declare our 
belief in God, can we still be 
accused ? 

In the questionnaire of this study, 
the basic question put to Americans 
was: Do you belteve in a God? 
The question was understood. It 
could not be side-stepped because 
of a lack of directness. The answers 
speak for our strength. They give 
the first real assurance of why we 
may hope to have continued 
strength: 99% of all adult Ameri- 
cans say they believe in a God. 
Only 1% say they do not believe. 

Father James Keller, M.M., of 
the Christophers, has been operat- 
ing on the assumption that 1% of 
the people are the troublemakers. 
His objective is to stimulate 1% of 
the good people to act with equal 
intensity to that of the troublemak- 
ers, and thus offset the evil done. 
The Caruo.ic Dicest survey, show- 
ing that only 1% of all Americans 
do not believe in God, is a striking 
confirmation of Father Keller’s esti- 
mate. If one were to look for the 
troublemakers, it would be logical 
to look for them among the 1% 
of atheists. 
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If we break the figures down 
further than the percentages of our 
tables, the result would be: 98% 
believe, 1% believe with. some 
qualifications, and only 1% do not 
believe. The answer to that ques- 
tion makes a telling point of the 
fact that the roots of our national 
tree are sound. 

The assurance of this soundness 
is this: out of 157 millions of our 
population (as estimated in Aug- 
ust, 1952), the adult Americans 
include probably fewer than a mil- 
lion atheists. Similar studies made 
in other countries, notably Canada 
and Czechoslovakia, show the ex- 
tent of disbelief to be as high as 
2%. 

Looking more closely at the sur- 
vey, we find belief in God among 
those who said they were Protestant 
to be a shade under 99%, among 
those who said they were Catholic 
slightly under 100%, and among 
those who said they were Jewish 
slightly less than 97%. The extent 
of disbelief is of course greatest 
among those who said they belong- 
ed to no church group. Of the 
sexes, the women stand at close to 
100% and the men muster only 
98%. While there is but little 
change in groups according to age, 
there is an increase of belief among 
those over 55. 

Only slight differences in belief 
between groups may be noted on 
the basis of education. High-school 
graduates are high with 99%; col- 
lege graduates show a downward 
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trend to 94%. Among various oc- 
cupations a shade less than 100% 
of the farmers and 97% of the pro- 
fessional group believe. 

Income has little to do with be- 
lief in God. The upper-income 
group and the lower-income group 
vary only slightly from the middle 
group. 

Location in either the city or the 
country shows little effect on be- 
lief in God. Nor does the geo- 
graphic location seem to influence 
belief. It is steady in most sections, 
with the New England states and 
the Middle Atlantic paralleling the 
Pacific, losing two points off 100% 
compared to the East South Cen- 
tral. Only in the Mountain area of 
the West is there a drop to 97%, 
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Question 10a. Do you believe in a God? 
106. (If “Yes”). How strong would you say this belief is? Are you absolutely 
certain there is a God—fairly sure there is—not quite sure, but like to 
think there 1s—or, not at all sure, but not sure there isn't. 


BELIEVE IN A GOD 
Abso- an Not é Do Not Don’t 
lutely Fairly Quite ‘ Believe Know 
Certain Sure Sure % % 
< Cy C7 


-_ 


TOTAL U.S 


~ 


%* * 


RELIGION—R. Catholic 

Protestant total 
Baptist 
Methodist 
Lutheran 
Presbyterian 
Episcopa! 
Congregational 
Other Denominations 

Jewish 

Other and None 


SEX-— Men 
Women 


AGE--18 to 24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
65 and over 


RACE—W hite 
Negro 
EDUCATION—O-8th Grade 
1-3 years high school 
High-school graduate 
1-3 years college 
College graduate 


OCCU PATION— Professional 
Proprietor or manager 
White-collar worker 
Service worker 
Manual worker 
Farmer 
Other 


INCOME—Upper 
Middle 


Lower 


CITY SIZE—Over Million 
100,000 1 Million 
25,000—-100,000 
10,000-—— 25,000 
Under 10,000 
Rural 

REGION—New England 
Middle Atlantic 
So. Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
East North Central. 
West North Central... 
Mountain ‘ 
Pacific 


*Less than one-hali percent. 
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indicating perhaps the scarcity of 
churches and religious influence. 

As an enlargement of the ques- 
tion on belief in God, all who an- 
swered Yes were asked about the 
strength of their belief. The ques- 
tion was: How strong would you 
say this belief is: Are you abso- 
lutely certain there 1s a God—fairly 
sure there is—not quite sure, but 
like to think there is—or, not at all 
sure, but not sure there isn’t? Of 
the total, 87% were absolutely cer- 
tain, 10% fairly sure, and 2% not 
quite sure, with less than 4% of 1% 
not at all sure. There was in this 
question a degree of latitude, but 
the general strength was in support 
of the belief itself. Of the Catholics 
92% were absolutely certain and 
7% fairly sure, and 1% not quite 
sure. Of the total Protestants, 87% 
were absolutely certain, 10% fairly 
sure, and 2% not quite sure. The 
Jews were 70% absolutely certain, 
18% fairly sure, 9% not quite sure. 
Among those from no religious 
group, only 55% were absolutely 
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certain, 21% fairly sure, 7% not 
quite sure, and 2% not at all sure. 
From this group came the largest 
percentage who did not believe in 
God: 12%, and the 3% who did 
not know. 

In age, those of 65 or over were 
the most certain of their belief in 
God, with 91%. Among the col- 
lege graduates only 78% were cer- 
tain. Among those of the profes- 
sional group 84% were certain. 

With reason we Americans can 
be happy with this first finding in 
the survey of our religious beliefs. 
The basis of our nation, of our 
morality, of our brotherhood, of 
sound government, of every aspect 
of good living is belief in God. 

Since there are only a few who 
do not believe, we need not fear 
their effect on our national belief 
or its strength. The survey reveals 
significantly the widespread profes- 
sion of belief in God at all levels. 
The results of this first report find 
the throb of that belief. It is a posi- 
tive, reassuring note. 


For God and Country 


By Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 


YOU can’t explain free government 
in any other terms than religious. The 
founding fathers had to refer to the 
Creator in order to make their revolu- 
tionary experiment make sense. Today 
it is ours to prove that our own faith, 
perpetually renewed, is equal to the 
challenge of today’s tyrants. Religion 
gives you courage to make decisions 
in a Crisis. 


By Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson 
CHRISTIAN FAITH has been the 


most significant single element in our 
history and tradition. Religious faith 
remains our greatest national resource. 
We believe that there is a Creator 
who has given us the capacity and 
obligation to distinguish good from 
evil. We feel that in the long run the 
good will prove to be the wise, practi- 
cal and lasting. 





My Brother's Fight With Cancer 


It ended in death, but there are some things you can take with you 


By BOB CONSIDINE 


International News Service Feature Writer and Columnist 


Condensed from On the Line* 


ust before midnight, the last 
Saturday in June, my kid broth- 
er, name of George, got a better 
offer. He took it, leaving this world 
for what surely can’t be a worse 


one. 

I have not seen many people die, 
and none as close to me as was this 
quiet, abundantly witty fellow I 


had known for so much of my life, 
and had presumed would outlive 
me by many years. 

George didn’t have much hair 
left when he finally tired of bat- 
tling his cancer. The long hard pull 
had taken so terribly much out of 
him in other ways, too. But I kept 
thinking of him as I remembered 
him on his 2nd birthday, July 2 by 
the way, when we lived in the 
Swamppoodle section of Washing- 
ton, and he had long yellow curls. 
On that birthday, I remembered, 
he was happy with an apple pie 
with two little American flags stuck 
in it. George never asked for much. 

My brother lay there at the 
Washington, sanatorium, a place as 
gentle as he himself was, and 
fought for his life with majestic 


determination. At times his pulse 
became imperceptible .and he bare- 
ly breathed. Holding his hand, 
when his wonderful girl wasn’t, I 
thought of the hilarious and semi- 
violent tournament tennis we once 
had played in the stifling Washing- 
ton heat. And I marveled at the 
hidden springs of strength in so 
shattered a vessel. And, by turn, 
I was proud, and wishful that his 
ordeal would end. 

George, whose staff-sergeant rat- 
ing during the 2nd World War 
made him the highest ranking mili- 
tary figure in the history of our 
passive clan, used to be a news- 
paperman himself. He had a real 
good light touch, and a future. But 
he said to hell with it and went 
into post-office work. He had a firm 
belief that many of us who stay in 
the writing dodge do so only in 
the hope of being recognized by 
waiters. 

My brother lived as cleanly as 
anybody I ever met. His appetite 
for the fleshpots was all but nil. 
But one morning he woke up with 
a pain in the stomach. No warn- 


6 *June 30, 1952. LNS., New York City. Copyright, 1952, 
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ing. No alarm. No reason. Just a 
pain in the stomach. And in a few 
swift and awful months it was to 
kill him as only cancer can kill. 

I write about my brother not 
only because my mind is filled with 
the memory of his inherent good- 
ness but because I watched him 
play a fearsome role in the great 
tragedy of our time, the appalling 
incidence of cancer. I write, too, 
because of the mountains that were 
moved by the staff of Memorial 
hospital in New York. In vain, as 
it turned out. Yet what prodigious 
efforts and ever-inching progress 
were made! 

Some day a man in a white coat 
will speed down the hall from 
Sloan-Kettering institute or some 
such place in the world, and he will 
bear triumphantly in his hand that 
for which the world has searched 
since man became a thinking ani- 
mal: a cure for this fearful thing 
that now attacks one in five. My 
brother and many others could not 
wait for him. 

But he will come eventually, 
this man, if we give him the tools 
with which to fashion this cure. 
There is always a_heart-lifting, 
searching, praying chance that he 
has already taken his first step 
down the hall, and if the stricken 
can hang on a bit longer—well, 
maybe. . .. 

The unbearable pain that inhab- 
ited my brother for many weeks 
was knocked out of him at Memo- 
rial by a million-volt X-ray gun as 


big as a house; by injections of a 
fantastic essence of what once was 
the mustard gas of Flanders Field. 
Startling, bizzare changes must 
have been made in his cell struc- 
ture, to challenge even briefly the 
ruthless advance of the mysterious 
enemy. 

My brother must have wondered 
that which all who suffered before 
him, and suffer beyond him, must 
wonder: “Why me?” But I never 
heard him say it, and I never saw 
in his eyes the bitterness of “Why 
not somebody else?” I never heard 
him curse the doctors who failed 
to find the thing in him at a time 
when it was taking ineradicable 
root. 

George 
whole thing. Everybody must be. 
But he was resentful only of one 
man, a doctor at a Veteran’s hos- 
pital who told him what he had, 
and cynically outlined the futility 
of fighting it. My brother fought it. 
My brother fought it with fine 
courage. 

One day, a month ago, I took 
a man named Fulton Sheen to see 
my brother. For almost a day my 
brother had not been able to talk. 
But in 15 minutes this man had 
George sitting up in bed, swapping 
stories. Bishop Sheen gave him a 
little present, a rosary whose dec- 
ades are of different-colored beads. 
There is an old saying, “You can’t 
take it with you.” But my brother 
took that rosary to Arlington ceme- 
tery with him. 


was frightened by the 
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y Darlin 


A brand-new baby girl gets a send-off 
in life from her father 


By MARTIN CROWE 


Np now from God comes 
our little girl. 


(It you’re one of those cocktail 
characters to whom mention of 
God is “sentimental,” you get off 
here. But one question before you 
go—if not from God, then from 
what or whom or where? ) 

But how about you, darlin’? For 
your brother I had it all figured 
out. 

But for you it’s harder to say it. 
For a girl the idea is clear—but the 
words of writing it down don’t 
come easy. 

I want you to be a tough cookie, 
darlin’. 

I guess that does it pretty well. 

I want you spun of moonbeams 
and the dust from any forgotten 
street. I want you tender and | 
want you reaching out; I want you 
to cry because the neighbor’s dog 
is dead and because a woman in 
Korea cannot find her little boy. I 
want you full of tears, darlin’, but 
I want the strange, wild laughter 
of you to hang in the summer eve- 
ning’s air. 

I want you to be a wild one. I 
want the old ladies down the street 
to disapprove of you most of the 
8 


time; I want them warmed by you 
and somehow finer and _ brighter 
and gayer, in their little way, 
simply because you will never be 
tamed nor broken. 

I want you wild as a mountain 
river is wild, untrammeled and 
running free, but never “wild” like 
the dreary, monotonous babe in the 
back seat of Ed Hanson’s Dodge. 

I want you to sock that Jimmy 
Loomis right in the eye, hard and 
true, because he’s bigger than Stan- 
ley Koski and thinks that gives him 
rights with Stan’s bike. Let him 
have it, darlin’; let that right hook 
go. 

I want you to have a deader eye 
for the basket than half the guys in 
the gang. And an ear for Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. And Steinbeck, 
when he’s worth it. 

I want you to be able to take or 
let alone when it’s Gregory Peck 
and Humphrey Bogart, or Perry 
Como or Williams of Notre Dame. 
But I want you never to be able 
to forget Francis of Assisi, for in- 
stance, or even a very homely little 
man named Gandhi. 

Your mother wants you to be 
pretty. But all I want is for that 
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phone to ring because the boys can’t 
figure you out. The pretty ones, the 
easy to solve ones, walk by on the 
quarter hour. And it’s all right if 
you are pretty too, but I want you 
to keep ’em loose, darlin’. You'll 
hear Linda giggling out by the lilac 
bushes, and you'll see Ruth sitting 
home pouting because “nobody 
wants a nice girl.” But you won’t 
be in the lilacs or home, either one, 
because you'll keep them coming 
with something that will outlast 
Linda’s smooching, 33 to 1. 

“I don’t know what it is. She’s 
different, that’s all.” 

That’s how I want ’em saying it, 
darlin’. And the guys that don’t say 
it, leave them for Linda and the 
others. They don’t deserve any bet- 
ter. 

I can give you a few models to 
learn from, darlin’. A little here 
and a little there. Your daddy’s 
cousin, for instance, the one from 
Duluth. A smart little apple, that 
gal was. Smart and cute as the lads 
could be asking for. “Going steady” 
with a boy named Johnny she was, 
in her third year at college. And 
summers helping a young priest to 
help “the very poor.” Lots were go- 
ing steady those days, but not so 
many were lending the hand where 
it helped. 

One day she said, “We may as 
well wrap it up, Johnny. I’m going 
to be a nun and you know how 
narrow-minded they are about hav- 
ing guys like you around.” John 
took it pretty well, but my aunts 


and my uncles built a wailing wall 
and wore it out. “A wasted life”— 
and the rest of it. 

Got a letter from Dids a year 
ago. She’s in Bolivia now and for 
all the foreseeable future. A full- 
fledged M.D. too. Very distinctive, 
what? “A few of the people a 
Maryknoller meets,” she had writ- 
ten on the bottom of the picture in 
the letter. And there she was, and 
the grin still on, Sister Dids at the 
wheel of a jeep and 22 little colored 
kids hanging on the side. 

From her learn laughter, darlin’. 

Then there was your daddy’s 
ma, that day long ago in the hos- 
pital. You see, there was this long 
line waiting because this was a 
charity hospital and you know how 
slow charity moves sometimes. 
Your grandma was sitting there 
with her husband. That’s your dad- 
dy’s father, darlin’, a fine man 
who is dead now, when she spot- 
ted this one old man in extreme 
pain. 

She wasn’t so good at taking it, 
your grandma wasn’t. Charity was 
taking too long that day to suit her. 
So she grabs the bewildered intern 
by the front of his proud white 
jacket and she says, “That man 
over there needs help.” 

“He'll have to wait his turn,” the 
intern said, because charity, above 
all else, must be orderly. 

“His turn comes now,” your 
grandma said, “or we'll find out 
why any man must roll on the floor 
because of pain, while men like 
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you are playing number games.” 

You know something, darlin’? 
Your grandma was a great woman 
that day. She was little people on 
the march. And the tolerant sneer 
which that intern reserved for the 
poor and the weak and the helpless 
vanished from his lips. The man on 
the floor came next. Your grandma 
never knew his name, nor he, hers. 
But from her learn singing, like 
that out of Buchenwald, maybe. 

And from Jean learn innocence. 
Jean, in that high-school one-act 
play your daddy wrote once, was 
playing an old woman remember- 
ing, playing the type of all the de- 
cent women crying out, “I taught 
my boy about God with the stars. 
Unbelievable distance. Fantastic 
space. And Davy, he was so small 
and his curly hair, saying, “Will I 
ever be big enough to reach a star, 
mom? To pick it right out of the 
sky?’ And I said, ‘No, Davy. Very 
big maybe, but never so big as that.’ 
And now a thousand planes have 
come and Davy is dead and the 
stars are blotted out. And maybe 
God isn’t up there either—any 
more.” And the young lady direct- 
ing the rehearsal cried—and so did 
your dad. And some said it was be- 
cause she was so young, but lots of 
people are young, darlin’. 


And finally, learn from that five- 
year-old girl in the cold November 
rain on the bleak cobblestones of 
that Korean town, ripped from 
everything a child of such an age 
has any right to know, ripped from 
home and warmth and soft laugh- 
ter and all the tender words and 
songs, by trigger men from the 
East and from the West. As she 
stands there in her thin, worn dress 
to watch the trucks rumble by in 
the night—from her learn patience. 

And from the sergeant who sees 
her and groans and turns his head 
away and prays for her, from him 
learn love and hope and faith. And 
an anger that sings in the air to- 
ward every evil man and deed that 
God allows to inhabit the earth. 

Be a tough cookie, darlin’. Fear 
no one but God. Remember that 
even the Korean child standing in 
the rain is not lost to God. He will 
find her out, and those who 
brought her there, or left her there. 
He will find them too. Learn from 
these models, then, my darlin’. 

I could have given you all the 
models fashioned in one—a woman 
whose name was Mary. But that 
name embarrasses so many—scares 
so many away. And you will find 
her anyhow, darlin’. And who 
knows now—maybe, so will they. 


“Up) asuincton once requested that missionaries be sent to Christianize the 


Indians. 


He also sent a memo to the secretary of war observing that it 


would cost less to send Christian missionaries to the Indians than to send 


regiments. 


James M. O’Neill quoted in the Tidings (18 Jan. ’52). 











Vote or Perish 


Public apathy toward active citizenship can lead us 
down the road to dictatorship 


By WALTER E. MYER and CLAY COSS 


Condensed from 


»/) Lions of Americans, it 

¥_§. seems, will fight and die for 
democracy but will not work for it. 
They possess the ballot but don’t 
use it. They could help to make the 
laws under which they live but do 
not. 

Here are the percentages of peo- 
ple of voting age who have gone to 
the polls in the last three tye 
dential elections: in 1940, 63%}; 1 
1944, 57%; in 1948, 51%. 

Early Americans built a rich 
democratic heritage for future gen- 
erations. They won for themselves 
and each of us the right to vote by 
secret ballot, to speak and assemble 
freely, and to take part in making 
their laws and running their gov- 
ernment. 

Today, there are literally millions 
who make no use of this priceless 
heritage. The neglect seems even 
worse when account is taken of the 
rich opportunities we have to equip 
ourselves for competent citizenship. 
We in America have built the most 
extensive school system of any large 
country in the world. We possess 
a wealth of newspapers, magazines, 
books, and other printed materials. 


“America’s Greatest Challenge’* 


Most of our homes have either ra- 
dio or television sets. Motion pic- 
tures are available to nearly every- 
one. 

Yet, with this splendid educa- 
tional equipment, the majority of 
people do not bother to inform 
themselves on the big issues and 
problems confronting our nation; 
do not vote in most political con- 
tests; take no part in the numerous 
governmental activities in which 
citizens of a democracy are sup- 
posed to engage. 

Much higher percentages of eli- 
gible voters went to the polls from 
1875 to 1900 than do today. Partici- 
pation in recent elections has been 
anywhere from 20% to 30% lower 
than in those days. 

This is a shocking development. 
Our nation has made remarkable 
educational progress in the last 75 
years. Only a relatively few young 
people went to high school in 1875, 
whereas today about three fourths 
of all youths do. Yet there is less 
interest in politics and government 
now than 75 years ago. 

What is the explanation? Simply 
this: our educational efforts, for the 


*Copyrighi, 1952, by the Civic Education Service. Printed by Judd & Detweiler, 


Washington, 
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©P arriotism is that special vir- 
tue under justice by which we 
render to the country in which 
we are born and nourished that 
respect and reverence which is 
due to it as a connatural prin- 
ciple producing us in being and 
governing us. 


St. Thomas, Summa Theologica 
Ila, llae, Q. 101, a. 1. 


most part, have been directed to- 
ward scientific rather than political 
training. 

Some Americans, alarmed over 
this political apathy, seem to feel 
that the solution of the problem is 
merely to get people into the habit 
of voting. They call for a campaign 


of ringing doorbells at election 
time in the effort to persuade more 
people to go to the polls. 

The fact is, of course, that un- 
informed voting may be worse than 
none at all. If untrained people 


were allowed to work on atom 
bombs, there might be explosions 
that would rock the nation. By 
the same token, if too many un- 
trained people are urged to rush to 
the polls and take part in deciding 
what is to be done about the dan- 
gerous problems facing our democ- 
racy, there may eventually be po- 
litical explosions that will be felt 
not only in our nation but through- 
out the world. The first job is to 
encourage and help as many citi- 
zens as possible to become informed 
on the big issues of the day. 

The second step is to get in- 
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formed people to go to the polls 
and to help govern in other ways. 
Voting is one of the most impor- 
tant privileges and responsibilities 
which a citizen of a democracy 
possesses. 

George Gallup, director of the 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, devised this very simple set of 
questions and put them to a cross 
section of the adult population in a 
recent survey. 

1. Will you tell me where Man- 
churia is? 2. Will you tell me 
where Formosa is? 3. Will you tell 
me what is meant when people 
refer to the 38th Parallel? 4. Will 
you tell me what is meant by the 
term Atlantic Pact? 5. Will you tell 
me who Chiang Kai-shek is? 6. 
Will you tell me who Marshal Tito 
is? 

Only 12% of all adults answered 
all six correctly. And 19% could 
not answer even one. 

In June, 1951, when the Iranian 
situation was boiling to a crisis, 
only four Americans in ten knew 
where Iran was, and only three in 
ten knew what the trouble in Iran 
was all about. 

Keystone of our European for- 
eign policy is the Marshall Plan. 
Yet after the plan had been in 
effect for more than two years, one 
third of the American voting popu- 
lation either knew nothing at all 
about it or had mistaken ideas con- 
cerning it. 

In a survey taken September, 
1951, 34% of the American people 
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could not correctly identify Dean 
Acheson as secretary of state. 

In one survey the public was 
asked to state approximately how 
much the federal debt is. The aver- 
age guess was $150 billion short of 
the mark. 

Only a fraction of the population 
has any conception of the stagger- 
ing cost of war in money alone, to 
say nothing of blood. Only 13% of 
Americans polled recently were 
able to make even a rough guess 
as to the amount, approximately 
$57 billion, being spent on defense 
in 1951-52. 

Few Americans seem to under- 
stand or take much interest in the 
possible alternatives to a shooting 
war. Our polls show that 77% have 
never even heard of the Point Four 
program and only 5% understand 
what it is trying to acomplish. A 
surprisingly large number, more 
than half, don’t know what the 
Voice of America is or what it does. 

Gallup suggests revising the old 
statement, “What you don’t know 
won’t hurt you,” to read, “What 
you don’t know may destroy you!” 

A few years ago, a survey of 
various groups revealed that 31% 
of them had never heard of the 
Bill of Rights; another 36% had 
heard of it but didn’t know what 
it was; 12% of the remainder tried 
to describe what it was but did so 
maccurately. In other words, only 
21% of those polled really knew 
how the Bill of Rights guarantees 
our most precious personal liberties. 

Political illiteracy is not confined 
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solely to people on the lower end 
of the educational scale. Some of 
our most highly trained profession- 
al people, doctors, engineers, sci- 
entists, and others, have been so 
preoccupied both in school and in 
their careers with acquiring tech- 
nical skill that they have sadly neg- 
lected their training and responsi- 
bility in political citizenship. 

That is why a rather well-known 
electrical engineer failed miserably 
on a recent television quiz program 
when he was asked to tell briefly 
the duties of various major depart- 


The Absent 
Are Always Wrong 

French Proverb 
Two men sitting in the lobby of 
a New York hotel were discuss- 
ing the world situation. 

The first man shook his head. 
“It’s a shame there are so many 
bad citizens in the country. If it 
weren't for the way they voted, 
we'd have fewer corrupt poli- 
ticians.” 

The second man thought for a 
while. “The way I see it,” he 
said, “is that bad officials are 
elected by good citizens.” 

“What do you mean, elected 
by good citizens?” the first man 
asked indignantly. 

“That’s right,’ was the an- 
swer. “Bad officials are elected by 
good citizens—who neglect to 
vote.” 


From Just for Today by James Keller. 
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ments of the government. This was 
an elementary test in political citi- 
zenship; and yet this man, highly 
educated in a technical field, was 
helpless in facing it. Approximately 
two thirds of American adults are 
no more advanced in the field of 
public affairs than elementary stu- 
dents are in the conventional school 
subjects. 

The people of certain foreign de- 
mocracies make far more extensive 
use of the ballot than we in the 
U.S. do. In their latest elections up 
to the time of this writing, the 
following percentages of eligible 
voters went to the polls in these 
countries: Canada, 75%; Sweden, 
80%; Israel, 72%; England, 83%; 
Japan, 70%; Italy, 80%. 

Important as certain contests 
within political parties are, Ameri- 
cans have even less interest in them 
than they have in general elections. 
Slightly more than 18% of the 
registered Democrats in the state 
of Pennsylvania participated in the 
1948 primary, and only 24% did 
so in West Virginia. 

And what about the 1952 presi- 
dential primaries? Did the unusual 
interest in this year’s election con- 
test carry over to them? Did more 
people participate in them as a re- 
sult of the urgent appeals made by 
political writers and others? 

Yes, the turnout in most of the 
primaries was above average. 
Nevertheless, it was still a dismal 
performance by the citizens of the 
world’s leading democracy. Here 
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“Be Ye Doers....” 


Tite local election in a small 
Kansas town had been hotly con- 
tested. When election day came, 
an old lady standing in line at 
the polls seemed so perturbed 
that a neighbor asked what was 
troubling her. 

“Oh, dear, I simply don’t 
know what to do!” the kindly 
old lady replied. “These folks are 
all so nice. I like all the candi- 
dates so much I just can’t cheose 
between them!” 

A few minutes later she 
emerged from the voting booth 
with a broad smile on her face. 
To the neighbor who had in- 
quired about what was troubling 
her, the old lady whispered, “I 
simply couldn’t do it. So I just 
wrote at the bottom of my bal- 
lot: ‘God bless you all.’” 

From Just for Today by James Keller. 


are the percentages of people of 
voting age who cast their ballots at 
these party contests in the first sev- 
en states which held them: 

New Hampshire, 37%; Minne- 
sota, 22%; Wisconsin, 46%; Ne- 
braska, 32%; New Jersey, 23%; 
Pennsylvania, 19%; Massachusetts, 
13%. 

Looking at it in another way, 
out of every 100 adults, 63 did not 
vote in New Hampshire’s primary; 
78 didn’t in Minnesota’s; 54 didn’t 
in Wisconsin; 68 didn’t in Ne- 
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braska; 77 didn’t in New Jersey; 
81 didn’t in Pennsylvania; 87 didn’t 
in Massachusetts. 

Where were all these millions of 
people on primary day? Were they 
actually doing something so im- 
portant that they could not take 
time to help choose the party can- 
didates for the highest office in the 
land? 

Taking these seven states togeth- 
er, only about 23% of the people 
of voting age participated in the 
primaries, despite the fact that there 
was far more interest than usual in 
the various candidates of both par- 
ties. Seventy-seven out of every 100 
people apparently did not believe in 
democracy strongly enough to prac- 
tice it and give it their support at 
the polls. 

It is doubtful whether most peo- 
ple realize what it means to them 
when they abdicate their sovereign 
powers, when they are too lazy to 
help govern their nation. It means 
that they are forfeiting the right to 
assist in making decisions which 
vitally affect them and their fam- 
ilies. 

Specifically, it means that, with- 
out lifting a finger in their own be- 
half, they are letting other people 
decide the amount they are to pay 
in taxes; the quality of schools their 
children attend; the monthly pay- 
ments they will receive in their ad- 
vanced age under social security; 
the conditions under which sons, 
husbands, and brothers are to 
serve them and their nation in the 
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armed forces at home and overseas. 

The refusal of citizens to accept 
their political responsibilities may 
easily become a habit of nonaction. 
Recent German history illustrates 
this point. People of that country 
have, through the years, depended 
on a few strong men for govern- 
mental leadership. Most of them 
have not had a great desire to gov- 
ern themselves. The results are 
what might be expected. Reliable 
authorities estimate that approxi- 
mately 75% of the Germans are 
still apathetic citizens, still not 
much interested in democratic gov- 
ernment and political participation. 

These people have suffered un- 
told hardship; have seen their na- 
tion humiliated twice within the 
first half of this century. All this 
happened because of inexcusable 
errors committed by a few power- 
ful leaders. Yet the common people 
continue in an apathetic state about 
governing themselves, about mak- 
ing their own decisions. There is 
still a possibility that the Germans 
can be shaken out of their political 
slumber, that they will eventually 
devote their unusual talents and 
energy to the cause of freedom and 
democracy. But it will take a long 
time to change habits which have 
been developed and followed over 
a period of years. 

The German experience offers an 
object lesson to the American peo- 
ple. If we are wise, we shall not 
smugly assume that what has hap- 
pened in other nations can never 
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happen here. We cannot, with any 
degree of safety, sit back smugly 
and give no thought to the day-by- 
day public problems which cry out 
for solutions by informed men. 

There is a better way to meet 


to get as many Americans as pos- 
sible to inform themselves and to 
assume the role of public-spirited 
citizens. We must look upon po- 
litical apathy and illiteracy as twin 
dangers to democracy on one hand, 


and as friends of communism and 
fascism on the other. 


the challenge. We may join our 
efforts in a nation-wide campaign 


me 


ZS. StHUC 


American voters, confronted with a bewildering array of candidates 
and issues, would do well to examine the qualities laid down by 
St. John Baptist de la Salle* as the necessary endowment of the 
superior general of a Religious Community. So packed with wisdom 
are his words that they should impress both the candidates for office 
and the voters. Said St. John: 


IVE YOUR VOTE to whomsoever your conscience names, to him 
who is pointed out by merit, to him who in the hour of death 
you will wish to have chosen, to him who is best fitted to govern 
the Institute, who most possesses its spirit, who is best capable of 
maintaining order or keeping alive fervor and of sanctifying you all. 
Name him who is known to you as the most enlightened, the 
wisest, the most virtuous, the firmest. Give your vote to him who 
possesses these qualities so necessary for governing the family of God: 
prudence, gentleness, vigilance, firmness, piety, zeal and charity; to 
him who possesses in the highest degree that rare combination of 
virtues, zeal with prudence, light with charity, firmness with gentle- 
ness, kindness with severity; to him who possesses gentleness without 
softness, vigilance without overanxiety, firmness without inflexibility, 
zeal without bitterness, goodness without weakness, prudence with- 
out cunning. Give your vote to him who will have the heart of a 
father toward you and make his authority lovable. 


*In John Baptist de la Salle, His Life and His Institute, by Martin Dempsey. 
Copyright, 1940, Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


[For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction 
$25 will be paid on publication. It will be impossible to return contributions. 
Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection.—Ed.] 





Aged Acolytes 


Is the nickname given themselves by police- 
men, businessmen, and bus drivers who serve 
Mass at Cleveland’s cathedral 


By BETTY JEAN JEFFRIES 


osEPH Bretc, noted Catholic edi- 

tor and writer, received an im- 

portant award at a banquet held 
in his home city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, last summer. It was the little- 
known Phi Ona U key, nickel- 
plated memento given annually for 
low memory rating. Twice this past 
year Joe has forgotten to move the 
book while serving Mass at Cleve- 
land’s St. John’s cathedral. To the 
group to which Joe belongs, the 
omissions qualify him without res- 
ervation for the yearly booby 
award, 

Joe’s group is officially known as 
the Cathedral’s Servers’ guild. Un- 
officially and among themselves 
they call it the Aged Acolytes. Ten 
years ago Msgr. Richard Walsh, 
rector of the downtown church, 
was worried about his servers. The 
cathedral school was closing be- 
cause of lack of pupils; without the 
boys it would be difficult to provide 
acolytes for the many church func- 
tions, especially for the popular 
noonday Mass. He found he could 
get students from neighboring 
schools for early Masses but there 








was no chance of any young servers 
for the 12:10 service. 

The monsignor decided to get 12 
men to assist one day a week each 
noon. He wasn’t optimistic about 
finding volunteers to serve perma- 
nently, but he went ahead with 
his idea, which was passed by word 
of mouth from one of his former 
classmates to another. On the eve- 
ning when the group was to meet, 
he had little hope of firiding the 
full dozen waiting for him in his 
ofice. When he walked in, how- 
ever, he found not merely the 12 
he sought but 40 additional men 
willing, even eager, to serve what- 
ever Masses they could. Some were 
his schoolmates, others acquaint- 
ances; some he didn’t know at all. 
But one thing they all had in com- 
mon: love of God and His Church. 
At that meeting, St. John’s Servers’ 
guild was born. 

Because so many were interested, 
it was decided that the group 
would take over all cathedral serv- 
ices where servers were needed. 
From that time on through the 
years the downtown church has 

17 
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had men acolytes for every Mass, 
every novena service, Benediction, 
Holy Hours, weddings, funerals, 
and other services. At least four 
men have always been assigned for 
each Mass. If visiting priests drop 
in without warning, there are al- 
ways extra servers for them. 

At the first meeting ten years ago 
each volunteer was asked to serve 
once a week. He wrote down the 
time and day best suited to his. busi- 
ness committments, and he got that 
assignment if it was at all possible. 
There were many who wished to 
serve oftener than once a week; a 
few asked to come every morning. 

Today the guild has 94 active 
servers and a long waiting list. 
Most of the men work downtown, 
which makes it easy for them to 
slip over to the cathedral. Only two 
are members of the cathedral par- 
ish; the rest are active in their own 
parish churches as well. They come 
from all professions. Editor Breig’s 
friend, Mike Kearns, works in a 
Cleveland bank. Ed Crowley, one 
of the original 12, is chief probation 
officer. There are lawyers, police- 
men, post-office employees, _ tele- 
phone men, insurance agents, bus 
drivers, engineers, railroad workers, 
internal-revenue people. Some busi- 
nessmen open their offices in the 
morning, then go over to St. John’s 
to serve. Others who report to work 
later assist at an early Mass. 

Not all the men served as boys. 
Some are converts who never assist- 
ed at Mass before. If their sons are 
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servers, a few have taken beginning 
courses from them. Others have 
been taught and helped by the 
guild itself. Shortly after it was 
started, Monsignor Walsh had 
pamphlets printed which are used 
and handed out to new members 
to brush them up on procedures. 
Each new acolyte gets plenty of 
help and encouragement from his 
experienced colleagues. 

One man has charge of all assign- 
ments. Ten years ago, Bob 
McKeon, a worker in the City Hall 
finance department, was elected 
president of the group, and he’s 
never been allowed to hold an elec- 
tion since! At the first meeting he 
took down all names and time pref- 
erences; in a short time he had 
made up permanent yearly assign- 
ments. From that first list many 
names have been added, but the 
essential assignments have never 
been changed. All special occasions 
are telephoned him in advance by 
Monsignor Walsh; he notifies the 
men, and the rest is up to them. 
Every man on the list has been 
exceptionally faithful. Only a busi- 
ness transferal or illness causes a 
member to drop out, though re- 
cently a different reason was given: 
one of the eager servers had to 
leave for a short period; his ninth 
child had just been born, and the 
housework was beginning to pile 
up a bit too much! © 

Assignments are permanent. 
When a server goes on his vacation, 
he is responsible for exchanging his 
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time with another. Every new 
member is expected to serve but 
once each week, though he may as- 
sist oftener if he wishes. Unless 
business interferes, most new mem- 
bers do. 

Acording to McKeon, one of the 
most interesting jobs is that of as- 
sisting a priest at the jail. The man 
currently doing this is a business- 
man and a member of the Legion 
of Mary. Every Sunday he accom- 
panies one of the cathedral priests 
to the prison for 10 a.m. Mass. 


Once a month two servers go with 


a priest to Cleveland’s Wayfarers 
lodge, a shelter for vagrants and the 
homeless. There the servers must 
set up a portable altar before Mass 
can begin. 

The guild is very popular with 
visiting clergy. One priest said this 
is because men are more depend- 
able than the youngsters, take their 
job more seriously, and are more 
helpful. Occasionally, a server has 
been mistaken for a priest, even by 
another priest. Monsignor Walsh 
tells the story of an out-of-town 
priest who walked in the sacristy 
and shook hands with the cassock- 
ed man standing near the door. He 
noticed a large ring on his finger. 
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The vriest bent down to kiss it and 
saw a pair of tan shoes underneath 
the black robe. “Can’t be a bishop,” 
he muttered as he straightened up 
and began to prepare for Mass. 
Afterwards he asked Father Walsh 
about the sportily attired “priest” 
who had assisted him and was 
dumbfounded to learn it had been 
one of the local firemen! 

“It’s the only church I was ever 
in where the older priests assist the 
younger ones at Mass!” a visiting 
lady told the monsignor. 

At the end of my interview with 
Bob McKeon, he said something 
that seems to sum up both the 
guild’s usefulness to the cathedral 
and its effect on the men servers. 
“Serving has helped us all in our 
homes, work, and parishes. Because 
of this opportunity, we are better 
Catholics and better citizens. The 
average man at work doesn’t think 
too much about his religion—he 
hasn’t time. But driving to town 
on the day we are to serve, plan- 
ning through the week for that 
day, we get the feeling that we are 
coming closer to God. Because we 
are volunteers, we can put more of 
ourselves into our serving and we 
get more out of it.” 


Jw tHe rites of the Kenrick Remailing Service are the names of at least 


2,000 missionary priests who want copies of the CatHotic DicEsr. 


If you 


would like to share your Dicrsr with a missionary priest and his converts, 
write to the Kenrick Remailing Service, 7800 Kenrick road, St. Louis 19, Mo. 


The service is conducted by the students of Kenrick seminary. 


They will 


promptly send you complete instructions. 





Money Is Funny 


A larger income may bring you happiness, 


but not for sure 


By JOHN E. GIBSON 


Condensed from This Week* 


\\ ouLp you be happier if you 
made more money? How 
are your temperament and person- 
ality related to the size of your pay- 
check? Recently, scientists have 
been exploring the personal side of 
money, and its relationship to both 
well-being and discontent. Here are 
some of their findings. 


Are most people satisfied with 
the amount they make? 

No. The majority very definitely 
are not. Public-opinion research at 
Princeton surveyed a representative 
cross-section of the national popu- 
lation. They found that only 32% 
of the people are satisfied with their 
incomes! 

The most dissatisfied are those 
who have no trade nor skill and 
depend on brawn rather than 
brains to make a living. Only 
slightly happier with the amount 
they earn are the skilled and semi- 
skilled laborers. 

In general, businessmen and 
farmers tend to be the most satis- 
fied with what they make regard- 


less of their income bracket. The 
Princeton investigators believe that 
this is due to the greater personal 
freedom, security, and independ- 
ence that these two groups enjoy. 
Professional people, on the whole, 
were so dissatisfied with their in- 
comes that investigators gave seri- 
ous study to the possible reasons. 
Their conclusion: “At this level, 
physicians, lawyers, and college pro- 
fessors are competing for social 
status with persons far above them 
in income; their desire for a much 
larger income represents a wish to 
strengthen an already high social 
status with a correspondingly high 
income status.” In other words, the 
professional man is likely to enjoy 
a social rating that his bank account 
simply can’t keep pace with. 


Who makes the most money? 

By and large, those who are the 
best balanced mentally and-emo- 
tionally. Studies conducted at Penn 
State, University of Washington, 
and elsewhere show that the better 
adjusted a man’s personality is, the 


*Aug. 17, 1952. Copyright, 1952, by United Newspapers Magazine Corp., 
20 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. 
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higher his income bracket is likely 
to be. 


Do most people regard having 
plenty of money as essential to hap- 
piness? 

It seems they do. In a recent 
nation-wide poll, persons from all 
walks of life were asked, “What 
does the word happiness mean to 
you?” The answer given most fre- 
quently was, “Having plenty of 
money.” Other surveys in the U.S. 
and abroad indicate that most peo- 
ple the world over consider money 
the prime essential to happiness. 

That they are mistaken in this 
belief appears obvious. For a con- 
sensus of surveys and studies shows 
that of those who consider money 
the most important factor, only a 
small minority regard themselves as 
happy. On the other hand, studies 
show that the people who rate 
themselves as the happiest are those 
who regard love, family, and wis- 
dom as far more important than a 
fat bank account. 


What do people worry about 
most? 

Money. Surveys indicate that try- 
ing to reconcile what we earn with 
what we spend is responsible for 
more furrowed brows than any- 
thing else. 

Maybe you think you’d worry 
less about money if you had more 
of it. Sometimes it works that way, 
but more often it doesn’t. As in- 
come increases, worry over financial 


matters does not decrease propor- 
tionately. The man with the $5,000- 
a-year salary thinks he could man- 
age beautifully on $7,500. But when 
he finally achieves it, he’s likely to 
find that his standard of living has 
grown along with his earning pow- 
er, or outdistanced it. So he needs 
$10,000... . 

Many people never learn to live 
within their incomes no matter 
how much they make. Judicious 
management of what you earn is 
far more important to peace of 
mind than how much you earn. 


Are children of well-to-do par- 
ents happter than poor children? 

Columbia university studies show 
that “the comparative wealth of 
parents does not affect the happi- 
ness of children.” By and large the 
poor child has as much fun as the 
rich one. 

University studies clearly show, 
however, that children from well- 
to-do homes tend to do better on 
intelligence tests than those whose 
parents have a lower economic 
status. 


Does the size of a man’s income 
affect the way he votes? 

Yes. University of Washington 
studies have shown that in most 
cases aS a man’s income increases, 
his political views become more 
and more conservative. As men’s 
incomes scale downward, their atti- 
tudes are progressively more liberal. 
The highest percentage of radical 
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opinion was found in the lowest 
income brackets. 

With women, it was different. 
The hundreds of women surveyed 
were selected from all income 
levels. But their financial status had 
little effect on their political views. 
They were, on the whole, far more 
conservative than men. And the 
amount of money they or their hus- 
bands earned had almost no effect 
on their politics. 


Are women more mercenary 
than men? 

Yes. Purdue university studies 
have shown that the biggest differ- 
ence between men and women, 
when it comes to choosing a mate, 
is the women’s concern with how 
much money the prospective spouse 
possesses. A Gallup poll has shown 
that the quality most women deem 
important in a husband is his 
ability to make money. 


Who manages the money in 
most families—the husband or the 
wife? 

The American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion, in a nationwide sur- 
vey, found that 32% of the hus- 
bands have little or no voice in 
how the family income is admin- 
istered. The wife waits at the door 
for the pay check; she pays the 
bills, and gives friend husband what 
she deems a suitable sum to jingle 
in his pockets, and that’s that. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the hus- 
bands, however, haven’t yielded 
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fiscal rights, and theirs is the final 
word on spending. In 39% of the 
households a compromise has been 
worked out, giving both husband 
and wife equal say in how the 
money is managed. 

The survey shows that husbands 
in some occupations are more will- 
ing to allow their wives to rule the 
financial roost than others. Most 
docile in this matter are the manual 
workers, less than one out of four 
manages the money department. 
White-collar workers are apprecia- 
bly less inclined to let their wives 
control the family finances; and 
business and professional men take 
an even dimmer view of the prac- 
tice. It is the farmer, however, who 
takes the firmest stand. Less than 
one farmer’s wife out of six sits 
on the lid of the family cash box. 


Is it true that money is the No. 1 
cause of husband-and-wife argu- 
ments? 

Yes. Married couples argue more 
frequently and more bitterly over 
money than anything else. As far 
as your marital happiness is con- 
cerned, it seems to make little dif- 
ference whether you're rolling in 
greenbacks or make just enough 
to get by on. 

Sociologists agree that the big 
factor is not how much money 
there is, but how well husband and 
wife agree on how the money is 
to be used. Studies conducted by 
sociologist Judson T. Landis show 
that people tend to be the happiest 
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during that period in their lives 
when they are working the hardest 
to make both ends meet, not during 
the period when they are making 
the most money. 
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can provide for more comfortable 
housing; it can send the children 
through college; it can make pos- 
sible many social and cultural ad- 
vantages which will materially en- 


This does not mean that more 
money cannot make definite con- 
tributions to your happiness. It can, 
if you don’t overestimate its value 
or underestimate the other factors 
essential to happiness. Indeed, 
money can contribute to content- 
ment in a multitude of ways. It 


rich your life. 

On the other hand, it can embroil 
you in a social rat race to keep up 
with the Joneses; it can warp your 
sense of values, and seduce you 
with synthetic pleasures which 
bring disillusionment and discon- 
tent in their wake. 


Pilgrims Pawned 


We Look upon the installment plan as something very modern, 
but, actually, our country was founded on the installment plan. 

You see, although the Pilgrims had great courage, the truth is 
they didn’t have much cash. Now, it takes quite a bit of capital to 
undertake a trans-ocean expedition. So Thomas Weston, a London 
merchant, got together some other businessmen who financed them. 

So our founding fathers landed here with some strings attached. 
They could claim no land of their own. Even the houses they built 
upon the land weren't theirs legally. All their possessions, in effect, 
were in pawn to the financeers. And the Pilgrims had to agree to 
apply four days out of every week, whether they did it by fishing, 
hunting or trapping, toward paying back the debt. They were sup- 
posed to pay back all the money in seven years. 

3ut what with Indian troubles, crop failures and so on, the Pil- 
grims weren't able to make it. So this installment-plan arrangement 
for settling down to their own property and calling their homesteads 
their own continued on. It wasn’t until 1630, ten years after they 
arrived, that they were able to pay back the money due and their 
land and their homes finally accrued to them. 

We celebrate Thanksgiving as a commemoration of their first 
year over here. But after their 10th year, when they finally got 
out of hock, the Pilgrims had a new reason to be thankful. 

Harold Helfer. 








Rules of procedure for 


Your Audience With the Pope 


By AMY VANDERBILT 


Condensed from 


Your visit to Europe is not com- 
plete until you visit St. Peter’s and 
possibly have an audience with the 
Pope. Catholics, especially, hope 
that some day this thrill will be 
theirs. But in most person’s minds 
there are the important questions 
of how to act in the Pope’s pres- 
ence, what are the proper clothes 
to wear, what can be taken for the 
Pope to bless? 

There are certain things expected 
of those who ask for an audience 
with His Holiness. 

Audiences for Americans must 
be cleared through ; 
the North American 
college in Rome and 
are presented to a pa- , 
pal secretary by means 
of introductory letters 2 
from prominent Cath- ; 
olic laymen or priests. g- 
Audiences cannot be & 
quickly arranged, and = 
letters should be pre- Zz 
sented as soon as pos- && 
sible on arrival, and in 
person. 

Reply to your re- § 
quest will arrive with- | 
in a few days. The 
invitation to an audi- 
ence, if issued, will be 
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in Italian, and, as you have formal- 
ly requested it in person, you need 
not reply. Needless to say, once an 
audience has been granted you do 
not refuse it. In the case of illness, 
an explanatory note in English 
should be sent by hand to the papal 
secretary with whom you have 
been dealing. He will make neces- 
sary explanations. 

If you cannot decipher the details 
of the audience as they appear on 
the Italian summons, get assistance 
from your embassy or from any 
well-informed hotel manager. 

Well in advance of 
presenting your cre- 
dentials, check your 
wardrobe to see if you 
have the necessary 
clothes. Military per- 
sonnel are received in 
uniform, with the men 

less, the women 
with hats or caps. Ci- 
vilian men and wom- 
en, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, must comply 
with Vatican rules con- 
cerning dress. 

For a private or 
semiprivate audience 
men must wear either 
a dark blue or Oxford 

Garden City, N. Y. 
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gray suit, but if neither of these is 
available, evening clothes may be 
worn. Hats are optional since men 
do not appear before the Holy Fa- 
ther with anything on the head. 
No boutonnieres are ever worn, 
although orders, such as the ribbon 
of the Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor or the sash of some impor- 
tant official order, are encouraged. 
Jewelry should be as inconspicuous 
as possible and without colored 
stones, with the possible exception 
of amethysts. 

The rules of dress for women 
are very circumscribed. Women 
must wear black. The neck of the 
costume must be high, the sleeves 
to the wrist, and the head must 
be covered by a black veil or black 
mantilla. Shoes, gloves, and stock- 
ings must be black. Any jewelry 
must be strictly functional. Wed- 
ding and engagement rings are, of 
course, permitted, but bracelets and 
decorative pins should be removed, 
although a pin actually needed to 
hold together a neckline is allowed 
but should be preferably of dull 
gold, pearl, platinum, silver, or jet, 
not brightly colored stones. A sim- 
ple strand of pearls is allowable, 
but earrings are usually removed 
as too frivolous. 

Children may wear white to an 
audience. A small boy is acceptable 
in gray with a white shirt, black 
shoes and socks, black or white 
gloves, and a black or gray tie, but 
even in winter a white summer suit 
for a boy who is not old enough 


for a tuxedo is quite usual. Girls 
must cover their heads, too, with 
white veils or with black veils to 
match black or white costumes. 

For general audiences regular, 
conservative churchgoing clothes 
are quite acceptable with, of course, 
some kind of suitable headcover- 
ing for women. Men may wear 
conservative business suits, white 
shirts, solid-color dark ties. 

Catholics usually go to the Vati- 
can with several rosaries, a statuette, 
or missal for the papal blessing 
(gifts for their family and friends). 
Protestants who wish to make such 
gifts to Catholic friends do the 
same, buying the things to be 
blessed in the various shops in 
Rome, or bringing their friends’ 
own rosaries or other religious pos- 
sessions with them for the blessing. 

There are three classes of papal 
audience: private, semiprivate, and 
general. The first is reserved for 
very distinguished persons. The 
second is limited to a few people 
at a time who, in the opinion of 
the secretaries, merit special atten- 
tion from His Holiness. The third 
is for the many pilgrims to the 
Vatican, who from time to time 
have the privilege of attending serv- 
ices conducted by the Pope in the 
Eternal City. 

In private and semiprivate audi- 
ences those who are to receive the 
papal benediction are instructed, 
just before the entrance of the Pope, 
to kneel for it. As the Pope enters 
the room he gives a general bene- 
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diction, then addresses each pilgrim 
separately, stopping in front of him. 
The pilgrim receives a private bless- 
ing on his knees. The Pope then ex- 
tends his hand. The proper pro- 
cedure is to place your hand under 
his and kiss the ring, symbol of 
his office. 

Those seeking the audience take 
with them any religious objects 
they may be able to hold gracefully 
in the left hand while leaving the 
right hand free. The papal blessing 
is extended to such objects as a 
pilgrim brings with him to the 
audience. 

Although the rest of the proce- 
dure is rigidly prescribed, no one 


who does not ordinarily make the 
sign of the cross in his devotions 
is expected to do so during an audi- 
ence with the Pope after his bene- 
diction. 

Anyone leaving the papal pres- 
ence backs away a few steps, then 
moves to the side before turning 
around, as with royalty on whom 
one must never turn his back. 

Again as with royalty, you must 
not open the conversation during 
special interviews but must wait for 
the Pope to speak first. You leave 
only after permission to leave has 
been granted or if the Pope rises 
to indicate that the interview is 
at a close. 


Refutation by Revelation 


Late one stormy night an urgent sick call came from a small Dublin hotel 


to the Cathedral rectory. 


proprietor offered the priest refreshments. 


After the sick man had been attended, 


the hotel 


“To think, Father,” said he, “of 


the pride and sloth of your bishops and cardinals. I warrant now that while 
the cardinal has sent you on this long tramp through the mud, he is com- 


tortable and warm.” 

“He is nothing of the kind,” 
me,” smirked the proprietor. 
reasons,” came the reply. 

“Your name? What is it?” 
Paul Cullen of Dublin.” 


answered the priest. 
“But how do you know?” 
“You haven’t asked me my name.” 
And the priest answered, 


“You don’t tell 
“For the best of 


“Cullen—Cardinal 


Poor Souls’ Friend (May ’52). 


Wraprep round with his big apron, the priest in the barber’s chair was just 


another man. 
of dirty talk. 


Nould you mind cutting the dirty talk? 
“If you're a man, you ought to like it.” 


The fellow sneered. 
turned, 
“Well, I don’t like priests.” 
of shoulders. “Well, 
player, I don’t like your talk.” 


snipping shears. From 


“I am also a priest, and as a priest I don’t like it.” 
Slowly the priest rose, to show a great breadth 
I am also a former football player; 
The silence thenceforth was broken only by 


Along the Way by Daniel A. 


Into the next chair stepped a fellow who launched into a line 
The priest stood it for a few moments, and then said quietly, 


I’m a man who doesn’t like it.” 
The priest 
The sneer deepened. 


and as a football 


Lord, S.J. (30 June ’52). 








“Tragedy ta 


Middle Europe 


Behind the Iron Curtain Catholics have felt 
the cruel hand of the “People’s Democracy” 


By LELAND STOWE 


Condensed from “Conquest by Terror’* 


HE PRESTIGE of the Church in 
Poland, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia had stood unchal- 
lenged since the Middle Ages. 
Yet in 18 months, between spring 
of 1950 and fall of 1951, the Reds 
grabbed most of its property, cut 
it off from the Vatican, and sub- 
stituted a puppet hierarchy for the 


legitimate successors of the Apostles. 
This eliminated the last organized 
opponents of atheistic Communism 
inside the Iron Curtain. 

No Soviet conquest has been exe- 


cuted more astutely. Though of 
much greater historical importance 
than the imprisonment of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and Archbishop Stepi- 
nac, it attracted little attention in 
the American press. The bishops of 
the U.S. declared Nov. 18, 1951, 
that “we are appalled by the in- 
ability of the free secular press to 
inform the public of the true facts 
of this persecution.” 

How did the Reds bring off this 
great coup? 1. They destroyed the 
financial strength of the Church by 


confiscating church properties and 
sources of income. 2. They sup- 
pressed religious education and 
forced all surviving education into 
dependency upon the state. 3. They 
made weak, corrupt, or ambitious 
priests tools of the regime. 4. They 
put their “peace priests” into key 
bishoprics and control posts, and 
took over Church publications and 
organizations, such as Catholic Ac- 
tion. 5. They appropriated the right 
to appoint all future bishops and 
canons. Those in office who resisted 
were deposed and arrested. 6. Loyal 
laymen were systematically con- 
fused by false statements attributed 
to Church leaders. 7. Ruthless force 
was applied to all who protested 
against the new order. 
Communists stoop to anything to 
gain an objective. Budapest Cath- 
olics rallied for a Good Friday pro- 
cession in 1951. They found their 
way blocked by great sewage-clean- 
ing operations. Streets were occu- 
pied by city sanitation equipment. 
The pilgrims had to march through 
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nauseating stench and ankle-deep, 
filthy water from the sewers. 

When Prague organized a Na- 
tional Peace congress in September, 
1951, most priests refused to attend. 
They were warned that they would 
be arrested unless they were there. 
“Why risk imprisonment for a 
mere formality?” they were asked. 
Some priests gave in rather than 
be isolated from their flocks. 

In Rumania the Reds operate a 
“seminary” which graduates so- 
called “priests.” Actually they 
are ardent communists especially 
trained to supplant loyal clergy- 
men. If a priest knows that if dis- 
missed he will be replaced by a 
Moscow tool, should he invite ar- 
rest? Or should he try to remain 
with his congregation? 

In Hungary before the Red inva- 
sion, the Church and its Religious 
Orders owned about 1.4 million 
acres of land. Most of the income 
from this property went to finance 
Catholic schools and colleges, in- 
cluding more than half the sec- 
ondary schools of the entire coun- 
try. The communists immediately 
took over 1.2 million acres. Catholic 
institutions found themselves pau- 
perized over night. More than 17 
daily papers and 40 magazines were 
reduced to two weeklies. Yet even 
then there remained more than 6 
million loyal Catholics led by ex- 
ceptionally able prelates. 

The Reds next nullified the pri- 
mate’s courageous leadership by 
sentencing Cardinal Mindszenty to 
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life imprisonment. Day and night 
for many weeks he was subjected 
to the MVD’s most intensive men- 
tal breakdown “processing.” Sleep 
and food were denied him. His 
“confession” is as meaningless as 
any other product of the Reds’ in- 
visible torture methods. With the 
cardinal in jail, the Reds arrested 
thousands of nuns and monks. 
More than 1,000 nuns were eject- 
ed from their hospitals without 
warning. No new quarters were 
provided. When approximately 


9000 monks and nuns were in 
custody, the Reds circulated rumors 
that these hostages would be de- 
ported to Siberia. 

The Bench of Bishops was forced 
to begin negotiations for a Church- 


state agreement. Under this agree- 
ment, all national aid to Church 
institutions ceased, and all monas- 
teries and convents became state 
property. The monks and nuns not 
already in prison were thrown upon 
the world and denied the right to 
wear their habits. Most had to live 
with relatives and seek jobs. If a 
monk disappeared, there was no 
one to notice, since he no longer 
belonged to an organization. 

The subjugation of the Church 
in Czechoslovakia was even more 
astonishing. Czech Catholics have 
long been recognized as among the 
most progressive and social-minded 
people in the world. Here the 
Church was strong not only in its , 
clergy, but in a well-informed, well- 
organized laity. Catholics worked 
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ably to translate their Christian 
outlook into political action. Their 
liberal and staunchly democratic 
record offered the communists the 
most serious opposition. 

The Red method was to strike 
hard, fast, and mercilessly. Arch- 
bishop Joseph Beran of Prague was 
suddenly placed under house arrest, 
outside his diocese. The forced 
“resignation” of Vicar General 
Opatrny of St. Vitus’ cathedral was 
announced. He was replaced by a 
notorious collaborationist, Vicar 
Capitular Stehlik. 

With the incorruptible Beran out 
of the way, four puppet bishops 
and a number of other prelates 
publicly took the oath to support 
the “People’s Republic.” They is- 


sued pastoral letters urging their 
flocks to pray and work for “peace.” 


The next conference of Slovak 
bishops was conducted under the 
eye of the Red quisling Zdenek 
Fierlinger, chief of the State Office 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs. It ex- 
pressed “deep gratitude” to Prime 
Minister Gottwald for the “happy 
solution of the Church-state rela- 
tionship.” 

After taking office, the new pup- 
pet Bishop Josef Carsky of Kosice 
declared, “We want to support by 
all means the building efforts of 
our People’s Democracy, because 
we know this effort is in full har- 
mony with the ethical demands of 
our holy Church.” The destruction 
of the Czechoslovakian hierarchy 
was complete. 
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The Reds drew heavily on their 
subtle feeling for national psycholo- 
gy in smashing the power of the 
Church in Poland. Where they 
struck with savage directness at the 
Czechs, they have treated the Poles 
with pretended respect. They have 
carefully applied “off-again, on- 
again” pressures to the Polish hier- 
archy. Their first overt act was to 
seize control of Caritas, the great 
Catholic charitable organization, in 
January, 1950. Cardinal Sapieha and 
Primate Wyszynski immediately 
protested to President Bierut. “The 
war against the Church, against 
religion, against God, in Poland is 
obvious to all,” they declared in a 
letter to him. 

The Reds actually made some 
concessions which made possible 
the signing of a Church-state agree- 
ment in April. The document con- 
tained a joker, however; all prop- 
erty seized by the Germans during 
the war reverted to the state, in- 
cluding, of course, Church prop- 
erty. Thus the hierarchy was 
maneuvered both into admitting a 
Polish nationalist claim sponsored 
by Moscow and into a position of 
disagreement with the Vatican, 
which never admitted such claims. 
The Polish people’s fierce insist- 
ence on possession of some tradi- 
tionally German lands trapped their 
Church leaders. 

The Kremlin’s real design was 
to be able to appoint the Catholic 
prelates for the disputed districts. 
Soon the hierarchy was again 
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trapped into pledging that it would 
support “all endeavors for a per- 
manent peace.” However, Cardinal 
Sapieha and the bishops refused to 
sign a later false-front “interna- 
tional peace appeal.” Thereupon 
the venom specialists of Moscow’s 
press went in for an orgy of calum- 
ny, charging that the Church-state 
agreement had been broken. 

On June 22, 1950, Bishop Choro- 
manski, as episcopal secretary, was 
forced to announce that the Polish 
bishops would support the nefari- 
ous Stockholm peace appeal. No 
doubt the bishops felt compelled to 
save what religious safeguards yet 
existed by avoiding a cancellation 
of the Church-state agreement by 
the regime. Again the Reds’ “peace 
campaign” stiletto had pierced the 
Church’s armor. 

Meanwhile, the communists 
sharked up a_ body of so-called 
“patriotic” priests who were easily 
won to the regime because of their 
extreme nationalism. They became 
ardent champions of Poland’s sa- 
cred right to the “recovered terri- 
tories.” Their leader, Father Antoni 
Lemparty, attacked both the Vati- 
can and the hierarchy for failing 
to appoint permanent bishops for 
these regions. That was the signal 
for the government to step forward 
and announce that it no longer 
recognized the provisional Church 
organizations in the Western terri- 
tories. 

Thus the Russians struck where 
the Polish character was especially 
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sensitive — through its nationalist 
fixation. The Polish hierarchy did 
not dare oppose a permanent status 
for Catholic organizations in the 
“recovered territory.” If it did, it 
would forever stand condemned in 
the eyes of patriotic Polish people. 
This victory assured the Reds com- 
plete domination of Poland’s 
Church administration. 

The hierarchy was at the mercy 
of the communists. In May, 1951, 
Bishop Choromanski declared, in 
an official letter to the Polish clergy, 
that priests should “shun all activi- 
ties of a political nature. Priests 
will also keep away from all activi- 
ties which would aim in any man- 
ner at state or political authorities 
or at the structure and economy of 
the state.” The activities of the 
“peace priests” were of course of a 
political nature, but the true bish- 
ops were unable to do anything 
about them. 

Throughout captive Europe the 
Soviets have split church leadership 
of every denomination. They have 
filled key positions with collabora- 
tionist clergy and imprisoned those 
who opposed them. The Reds need 
take but one more step for com- 
plete organizational control of all 
churches behind the Iron Curtain. 
That step is nationalization. 

They have already set the pattern 
in Albania. There a statute of Au- 
gust, 1951, severs all administrative, 
economic, and political ties with the 
Vatican. All new priests must be 
trained in communist-administered 
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seminaries. It is a legal offense for 
any Albanian priest to communi- 
cate with another priest outside the 
country, save through government- 
al channels. Separation from the 
Holy See is total. 


Unquestionably the same fate is 
but a matter of time for the Hun- 
garian, Czechoslovakian, and Po- 
lish Churches. The Reds will move 
whenever they find that circum- 
stances are most favorable. 


How Your Church Can Raise Money 


Mile of Money. A 
midwestern church, 
damaged by fire, put 
posters in local stores 
explaining its need 
for funds. Each post- 
er bore a real $5 or 
$10 bill. The pub- 
lic was invited to 
attach contributions 

to the posters. When enough was 
collected for a start, the bills were 
pinned together end to end. A “mile 
of money’ goal was announced, 
and the publicity drew more con- 
tributions. A mile of $1 bills adds 
up to more than $10,000. 

God's Acre. The Catholic diocese 
of Bismarck, N. D., asked farmers to 
dedicate one acre to God’s work and 
offer the proceeds to the Church. The 
idea worked so well that it became 
an annual affair. A similar idea was 
used in Iowa, where farmers marked 
one pig for the Church. 

Work a Day for God. Churches 
whose congregations are mainly wage 
earners can use this variant of the 
“God’s acre” idea. One day’s labor 
is reserved for the Church. That day’s 
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pay goes to the church fund. 

Free Money to Invest. One Sunday, 
ushers of a Baptist church in Lock- 
port, N. Y., handed out 230 $10 bills 
to the people. “Put this money to 
work,” the minister said. Members 
used it to make baked goods for sale, 
to set up hot-deg stands at the county 
fair, and for dozens of other little 
enterprises. Seven months later, the 
$2,300 had grown to $14,100. 

Another church did the same thing 
with $1 bills. Many members re- 
invested the dollars four or five times. 
Those who didn’t invest returned the 
bill, matched by one of their own. 

Interest for the Church. One church 
helps raise its budget by getting mem- 
bers to invest some of their own sav- 
ings in any way they choose, pledg- 
ing the return on the investment as 
a church contribution. 

Baptism Mail List. Another idea is 
to locate people baptized in the 
church and send them a friendly let- 
ter about the church’s progress and 
problems. Most people, even though 
far away, feel a tie with the church 
where they were received into their 
faith, and are glad to help it along. 
Magazine (Sept. ’52) 


Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan like these? If 
so, write the Caruotic Dicest, and we will publish it for others’ benefit. 





In a great many ways— 


Joe Louis Has Never 
Been Beaten 


By ALISTAIR COOKE 








Condensed from “One Man’s America’* 


pousT that I should ever have 

seen Joe Louis, or cared to, if 

it had not been for the time 
I went down to Baltimore the sum- 
mer of 1937 to stay with an old 
friend. I met this man years before 
when he stopped by my room in 
college to admire a battered phono- 
graph record I had. It was Fats 
Waller singing the Dallas Blues. 
Driving into Baltimore, my friend 
remembered that Fats was on tap 
in person just then. “How about,” 
he said, “we go down to darktown 
and catch him?” 

There was a little vaudeville 
house deep in the colored section 
of town, and that’s where we went. 
We packed ourselves in with sev- 
eral hundred Negroes too many. 
Nobody seemed to care. In the mid- 
dle of one number, though, some- 
thing happened outside. Far off 
from somewhere came a high roar 
like a tidal wave. The band looked 
uneasy but played on. The noise 
came nearer, a great sighing and 
cheering. Suddenly there were 
doors splintering and cops barking 


and women screaming and men 
going down. The band stopped and 
the lights went up. The dark faces 
all around us bobbed and flashed. 
Women threw their heads back 
and shrieked at the roof. Some peo- 
ple embraced each other, others 
cuffed and swung at each other. 
We managed to get out whole. 

Outside, in the villainously lit 
streets (they still have gaslight in 
darktown Baltimore) it was like 
Christmas eve in darkest Africa. 
This, it turned out, was the night 
that Joe Louis won the _ heavy- 
weight championship, and for one 
night, in all the lurid darktowns 
of America, the colored man was 
king. 

The memory of that night has 
terrified and exhilarated me ever 
since. The phrase, “Arise, you have 
nothing to lose but your chains,” 
must have a terrible appeal to the 
Negro. Most Southerners know it, 
and it is why in some places they 
watch fearfully for every Negro 
flexing his muscles and wonder if 
he is somehow connected with the 


Reprinted from One Man’s America by Alistair Cooke by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, 
32 New York City. Copyright 1952 by Alistair Cooke. 268 pp. $3.50. 
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communists. That immediate fear 
was not besetting America then as 
it is now. But the lesson was plain: 
one Negro had outboxed all the 
living contenders, no matter how 
white, and he was a racial god. 

It took several years, and a run 
of inevitable victories, and wide 
familiarity with Joe in the ring 
and on the newsreels, for Ameri- 
cans to learn a special respect for 
this quiet, beautiful, mannerly 
youth, who never thought of him- 
self as anybody’s god, who never 
played his color up or down, who 
never questioned a ruling, never 
flirted with the crowd, kept his 
mind on his work, stepped scrupu- 
lously aside when an opponent 
stumbled; and who, when it was 
all over, said such embarrassing 
things over the radio that they had 
to whisk the mike away from him 
to the loser, who would usually say 
the clichés that were expected of 
him. They pushed the microphone 
up to Joe in December, 1947, when 
he had been fought into a dazed 
parody of his younger self by an- 
other old Joe, Jersey Joe Walcott. 
A sharp little announcer chattered, 
“Did he ever have you worried, 
Joe—at any time?” This is a ques- 
tion expecting the answer, “No, I 
felt fine all the time, never better.” 
Joe said, “I was worried all the 
way through. Yes, sir, I ain’t 23 
any more.” 

When you look at the life and 
career of Joe Louis, there is the 
special dilemma that he is a colored 


man, and that even when you have 
done your best to judge him as 
other men, there’s no way of deny- 
ing that if he is not the best boxer 
who ever lived, he is as near to it 
as we are ever likely to know. He 
was born in 1914 on a sharecrop- 
per’s cotton patch in Alabama and 
was as country-poor as it is pos- 
sible to be. In theory, the farm was 
a cotton and vegetable farm. But 
the vegetables did not feed the fam- 
ily, not by the time Joe, the seventh 
child, came along. 

His father broke down, as share- 
croppers do, from the daily strain 
of not making enough in crops 
either to feed his children or to 
put shoes on them. They had no 
money to send him to a hospital. 
So he was carried off to a state 
institution, where he died. A wid- 
ower came to help out and soon 
married Joe’s mother. And his five 
children moved in with the eight 
Louises. Joe got a little more food 
and went to a one-room school. 

Then the family went to Detroit, 
where the stepfather worked in an 
automobile factory. Joe went on to 
trade school, and worked in the 
evenings doing the rounds with an 
ice wagon. Then came the depres- 
sion, and the family went on relief. 
This, said Joe, made his mother 
feel very bad. Years later Joe wrote 
out a careful check for $269, which 
was the amount of the relief checks 
they had had from the government. 
That, said Joe, made Mrs. Brooks, 


as she now was, feel better. 
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But just before Joe retired, two 
first-rate mewspapermen, Meyer 
Berger and Barney Negler, tran- 
scribed exactly how he talked and 
what he said. From a few sentences 
of this report, I think you can get 
closer to the kind of man Louis is 
than from reams of official biogra- 
phies. Take the bit about his being 
born with a catlike tread. “When 
I got up in fighting,” he says, 
“newspaper writers put a lot of 
words in my mouth. They wrote 
I was born with movements like 
a panther, and how I was a born 
killer. I never said it was wrong 
before, but the real truth is I was 
born kind of clumsy-footed. My 
mother says I liked to stumble a 
lot when I was a baby. 

“That footwork the writers say 
was cat-sense was something Chap- 
pie Blackburn drilled into me. That 
was learned, it wasn’t a born thing. 
He saw I couldn’t follow my left 
hook with a right cross without 
gettin’ my right foot off the floor. 
It takes a lot of learnin’ before you 
can do it without thinkin’.” 

Or his explanation of why he 
never says much. “When I got to 
be champion, the writers made a 
lot of noise about how hard it was 
to get me to talk. My mother said 
I was no different when I was a 
kid. When I went to school the 
teacher made me say words over 
and over, and by and by I got 
stubborn, I guess, and wouldn't say 
them at all.” 

After he lost a fight in early 1934, 


November 


o£ Louis to the United Press 
when asked how he expected to 
compete with veteran actors in 
the film, The Joe Louis Story: 
“Well, I can’t act, but they can’t 
fight.” 


Washington Post (25 Aug. °52). 


before his professional career was 
technically on the books, his man- 
ager told him to stop staying out 
late with the gang. “He treated me 
real good,” says Joe. “I got to wear 
some of his clothes made over.” 
The night he became champion, 
the night it seemed the whole popu- 
lation of darktown Baltimore 


poured into that vaudeville theater, 
Joe summed up his feelings in an 
immortal sentence or two. 


“He fell in a face-down dive. 
That made me heavyweight cham- 
pion. People figure that was my 
biggest thrill. But I don’t remem- 
ber no special feelin’, I just felt 
good .. . maybe it was because | 
figured I wouldn't feel a_ real 
champ until I got that Schmeling. 
That’s what I fixed on.” (Schmel- 
ing it was who rang the only jar- 
ring note on Joe’s professional rec- 
ord. At the end, it read—61 bouts, 
51 knockouts, nine decisions, knock- 
ed out once. That was in 1936. And 
exactly one year to the night after 
he became champion, Joe had his 
revenge. He did what he “fixed 
on.”) 

Joe doesn’t talk about his respect 
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for his opponents, nor about his 
decency and casualness with the 
crowd. But there is one remark he 
makes about his pride in money 
that should round out the picture. 

“People ask me,” he says, “ ‘Joe, 
what will you do when the big 
money from fightin’ stops comin’ 
in? Won’t you have to cut down?’ 
I tell °em, I’m gonna live good, 
retired or not retired. I got invest- 
ments and I got ideas. I'll keep on 
livin’ good. It’s them who lived off 
me who won’t be livin’ so good.” 

We ought to be able to stop 
there. And in a more artistic world, 
that is where Joe would have 
stopped, too. But the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is not noted for 
its artistic restraint or its sense of 
the dying close. Joe might announce 
his retirement, and the newspapers 
salute him with splendid tears. But 
there was a little matter of $220,000 
between Joe and the tax officials, 
He had “lived good” when the 
money was rolling in like a Kansas 
harvest. And, true, he had “got in- 
vestments.” But many of them were 
grubstakes handed out in the flush 
days to mere acquaintances. Some 
of these investments could chari- 
tably be written off as bad debts, 
but not on the merciless forms of 
the income-tax boys. So Joe was 
thrown back on those “ideas” he 
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had dared to boast about. In the 
end, there was only one idea that, 
in desperation and in decency, he 
could fall back on: it was the piti- 
ful idea of going on fighting. 

He won a fight and lost a fight, 
and then in the fall of 1950 he was 
battered like a sick old bull by a 
little dancing man called Ezzard 
Charles. With every beating, his 
price would go down. I suppose 
the Internal Revenue theory was 
that it was still Joe Louis fighting 
up there, with the terrible right 
hand that once earned $50,000 per 
thrust. They would allow working 
depreciation on a five-year-old car 
but not, apparently on a worn-out 
thunderbolt. So the means to pay 
off the big debt grew limper every 
month. 

There is no point in going on. 
Better far accept the word he gave 
in the spring of 1949, when he re- 
tired unbeaten in full view of a 
thousand fighters who dare not 
match him. Better recall only the 
memory of incredible speed, a slow 
shuffle, a solemn face, a gentleness, 
a shy acceptance of his greatness. 
All things considered, even the 
prospect of a fumbling end, he is 
a credit to his race—as long as you 
add Jimmy Cannon’s good and 
necessary. afterthought, the human 
race, that is. 


0A Boston priEst after announcing the hours for evening services: 
“... and you still can get home in time for the Wednesday night TV fight.” 
Quick (30 June ’52). 
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Graphic House photos by Allan Gould 


Is Aucust, 1914, silversmith Ja- 
kob Schmitt, drafted into the Ger- 
man army, left his home in Mainz 
to go to war. In December, 1914, 
Jakob Schmitt, soldier, lay in a hos- 
pital wounded by a rifle bullet 
which had passed through his 
cheekbone, severed both optic 
nerves, and left him forever blind. 

On Christmas eve, 1914, he was 
given a lump of modeling clay, by 
way of occupational therapy, and 
began to form from memory the 
head of a small child who had lived 
in his neighborhood. In the sum- 
mer of 1915 he sold this figure to 
the Baroness Von Stumm, and be- 
gan a new career. 


During the years which followed 
he soid pieces to the Museum of 
Berlin, the Cathedral of Frankfurt, 
the city of Essen for their Gruga 
park, and the workers’ colony at 
Mainz-Kostheim. All these pieces 
were destroyed by bombing in the 
2nd World War. 

Schmitt was invited to Berlin to 
do a bust of Hitler, but with amaz- 
ing courage he refused. The blind 
war veterans bought one of his 
pieces, and subsequently presented 
it to Hitler for his garden. Again 
Schmitt was invited to Berlin and 
again he refused. At the presenta- 
tion he would have been expected 


to shake hands with Hitler. 
37 
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Undaunted by the destruction of 
his works, he still labors 14 hours 
a day in his studio in the ruins 
of a l6th-century castle. He con- 
siders himself more fortunate than 
most artists since he is not subjected 
to constant impressions from the 
outside world, but can rely entirely 
on his memory and imagination. 

At present he is working on a 
heroic group he calls “Prisoners,” 
which consists of four men facing 
outward from a square, bound to 
each other at the wrists. 








Schmitt works ona reclining 
figure which will be cast in 
metal for a park fountain. 

















Self-portrait. 











“Crucifixion of Man.” 





The Polar Bear: 
| White Killer 


But when he ts fat and happy 


he can also be a good-natured friend 


By J. LESTER MINNER 


Condensed from Nature Magazine* 


HE POLAR BEAR is a Clever, ver- 

satile traveler, an ingenious 
hunter, and a ruthless killer. Utter- 
ly devoid of fear, he is master in 
the realm of tooth and claw. He is, 
nevertheless, a favorite with the 
Eskimo, at once their most formi- 
dable enemy and best friend. 

Appropriately dressed in white, 
the polar bear harmonizes with his 
surroundings. So perfect is his pro- 
tective coloring, against a_back- 
ground of ice and snow, that he can 
approach a person, or another ani- 
mal, with little chance of being 
observed. Only his black nose is vis- 
ible, and this he sometimes covers 
with his tongue as he stalks his 
prey. He is completely covered, 
even to the soles of his feet, with 
long thick hair. This hair, when 
wet, gives an unbelievable tough- 
ness to his skin. 

Although slightly smaller than 
his cousin, the Alaskan brown bear, 
the polar bear is one of the largest 
animals of the Arctic. Only the 


whale and the walrus are larger. 
The size of this animal may be de- 
termined by the width of his track 
—a track ten inches wide means a 
12-foot bear. 

The polar bear is perfectly at 
home in his Arctic environment. In 
summer he rides the permanent ice 
floes toward the polar cap. In fall 
and winter he stalks hair seals and 
ugruks, or giant bearded seals, on 
the new ice, and frequents the 
beaches in search of dead carcasses 
cast up by autumn storms. 

In spring, hair seals often come 
through air holes, which they have 
kept open during the winter, and 
lie on top of the ice in the sun. 
They sleep for two or three minutes 
and then look around for about 
15 seconds for enemies. When a 
polar bear spots a seal so occupied, 
he approaches it slowly and with 
the utmost care. Using his chest 
and front legs as runners, the bear 
pushes himself forward, taking care 
to move when the seal is asleep, 


*Copyright, 1952, by the American Nature Association, 1214 16th St., Washington, D.C. 
40 August-September, 1952. 
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and to lie motionless when the seal 
raises its head to look about. With 
infinite patience, the bear advances 
to a point where the seal is least 
likely to detect his presence. Then, 
the bear darts swiftly across the ice 
and grabs the unsuspecting sun 
bather. 

The bear eats only the choicest 
part of the seal, leaving most of his 
kill for the Arctic foxes following 
in his tracks. He also has an insati- 
able taste for carrion, and may be 
depended upon to swim ashore 
wherever there are dead carcasses. 
He frequently carries carcasses to 
the water’s edge and allows them 
to soften and thaw out in the salt 
water before eating. 

Eskimo hunters have one or 
more dogs especially trained to 
heckle a polar bear and keep him 
from running away. When fresh 
polar-bear tracks are seen, these 
trained dogs will be taken from the 
sled, stripped of every bit of har- 
ness, even their collars, and released 
on the trail. The dogs will quickly 
overtake the bear, and on smooth 
ice will give it a bad time indeed. 
They slash away at the bear’s hind 
legs when he attempts to travel. A 
couple of good Eskimo dogs can 
hold a polar bear at bay for a long 
time. Should collars be left on the 
dogs, the bear will be able to catch 
hold of the collar and pull the dog 
to him. On rough ice, also, the dogs 
get into trouble. There they must 
go around obstructions while the 
bear gallops over them. He can, 


therefore, catch and kill his tor- 
mentors. 

When well-fed and fat, the polar 
bear is incredibly good-natured. At 
such times he is harmless. As soon 
as he becomes aware of the scent of 
man, he will slip quietly away and 
hide behind rough ice, or go into 
the water. He has a great deal of 
curiosity, however, and will stand 
up on his hind legs to get a good 
look at the intruder. Sometimes a 
polar bear will follow an umiak or 
kayak in the water, apparently just 
to see what makes it go. 

Polar-bear cubs are very playful 
and make affectionate and depend- 
able pets. A few years ago a Wain- 
wright whaling crew killed a moth- 
er polar bear and captured a small 
cub. At first the little fellow clawed 
and bit violently at his captors. All 
night he cried for his mother. On 


“Persons who boast of their 
“tame” skunks or porcupines will 
be told by naturalists that their 
pets are not really “tame.” They 
are only “fearless,” or “familiar.” 

This is more than quibbling 
over words, Science Service says. 

Only when an animal makes 
a tangible return to its human 
partner for the favors it receives 
is it “tame.” The best examples 
of this are the working dog and 
horse. The ordinary cat, on the 
other hand, is truly tame only in 


exceptional cases. 
N. Y. Times, Aug. 24, 1952. 
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the second day, however, he ate a 
little fresh seal blubber and there- 
after accepted his captivity without 
protest. In a short time he was a 
great favorite with everyone in the 
village. Whenever any person came 
near, the cub would stand on his 
hind feet and, like a boxer, weave 
his head from side to side and spar 
playfully with his pretended adver- 
sary. 

One rainy day the ugruk-skin 
rope, with which the pet was tied, 
came loose. The cub got free. He 
remained about the village for 
many months. All summer and fall 
this cub chased wild ducks in lakes 
and streams. After his hunger had 
been fully satisfied, he used to stand 
on his hind feet and play catch 
with a dead duck. He would throw 
the bird high in the air and catch 
it before it hit the ground, for all 
the world like a schoolboy playing 
with a ball. Although he was not in 
the least afraid, he never allowed 
any of the men to come close 
enough to put*a rope on him after 
he had slipped his bonds. 

During periods of semistarvation, 
the polar bear loses his pleasant, 
easygoing ways and becomes a 
canny hunter that knows no cau- 
tion. Dogs, foxes, and, occasionally, 
a luckless hunter become his prey. 


When he is hungry not even a 
mortal wound from a high-power- 
ed rifle will interrupt his feasting 
upon a kill. 

A few years back, two Eskimo 
hunters were netting seals through 
the ice in front of Point Hope. 
They had neglected to take rifles 
with them, and were in trouble 
when they saw two hungry bears 
stalking them. Both men climbed 
up on some rough ice and deter- 
mined to defend themselves with 
their ice hooks. At the last moment, 
however, the hunters lost their 
nerve and ran. One man got back 
to the village, but the other was not 
only killed but eaten right where 
he was overtaken. The unfortunate 
man’s clothing and some _ blood 
stains on the ice told all too clearly 
of the Eskimo’s tragic fate. 

Dangerous though he may ap- 
pear, the polar bear is a great boon 
to the Eskimo. Where polar bears 
are plentiful, droves of Arctic foxes 
are sure to be found. Because polar 
bears tend to congregate where 
Arctic animal life is abundant, his 
presence is believed to be a good 
omen. He is not only a worthy 
hunting prize, but he is a sign of 
good fortune, a symbol of plenty. 
His presence insures fat babies and 
happy, healthy Eskimo children. 


R eporrep the communist Berliner Zeitung: “A single sparrow destroys nine 
pounds of grain annually. The German Democratic republic has therefore 
issued a police order by which ten sparrows are to be destroyed in every hectare 
of land.” The West Berlin Kurier advised readers, “If a tattered sparrow 


should peck at your window, let him in. He is a political refugee.” 
Outdoor Indiana. 














The Letter 


That Couldn't be Written 


In the topsy-turvy world of the communists, the 


plain truth would be mistaken for fantasy 


By JOHN MASON POTTER 


Condensed from the Boston Sunday Post* 


/ \ye op priest had spent most 

of his life in this country, but 
because he had worked among peo- 
ple of his own national background 
all those years, his speech was still 
heavily accented. Now in the sun- 


set years he had a small church in a 

New England city. The parish 

numbered only about 30 families. 
He was troubled the 

day that he rode along 

the New’ England 

countryside with a 

Boston reporter. He 

had come back from a 

visit to a neighboring 

town where a newly 

arrived DP family 

had needed help, and 

he spoke of the difh- 

culties that such peo- 

ple sometimes encoun- 

ter during their first 

days in America. He 

spoke of séveral cases, 

and then he told about 

a letter—a letter that 


had been promised, but that had 
not been sent. 

It was not he who had promised 
the letter, but a young Russian who 
had been to see him a few weeks 
before, asking his guidance. This 
is what the old priest told me. 

He is a young man, in his 20’s, 
and a very fine fellow. I am teach- 

ing him his prayers 

now, and how to wor- 
ship God. He _ was 
born in Russia, under 
the Reds, and he has 
never had a chance to 
go to church before, or 
© to worship openly. His 
parents were good 
people, but they did 
not dare teach him 
about God, or to set 
him an example. They 
were afraid that a slip 
of the tongue might 
reveal them as wor- 
shipers. They wished 


to keep their son alive, 


ara 


ie 
ve, 
nw. 


tasers 
ere 
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and his brothers and sister. They 
were not Reds, but simply little 
people who were afraid. 

As a young man, he could see 
the things that were going on in 
Russia. He did not know that 
things were different in other lands, 
unless they were worse. He had 
heard the propaganda of the Reds, 
and some talk about bad conditions 
in other lands. 

He had a job for a while, and 
then came the war and he became 
a soldier. There were many young 
men together, and they were told 
that it was treason for a Russian 
soldier to surrender in the fighting. 
If a man surrendered to the enemy, 
they were told, he would be pun- 
ished at the end of the war with 25 
years in a Siberian labor camp. 

They went off to war, deter- 
mined not to surrender, and loving 
their country. Love of country is a 
very normal thing, you know. 
They fought hard, but one day 
some of the men were surrounded 
by the Germans and called upon 
to surrender. They were supposed 
to fight until the last man, but they 
wished to live, and they surrender- 
ed. This was early in the war, and 
the Germans treated some of the 
Russian prisoners well at that time. 
The men were sent to Poland as 
slave laborers, and they had a cer- 
tain degree of freedom. They work- 
ed on farms and at other tasks and 
were not too unhappy, although 
they wished to go back to Russia. 

The young man, his name was 


November 


Ivan, met a French woman, and 
after a while they were married. 
The Russian prisoners heard about 
how good things were in other 
countries outside of Russia. But 
they also knew about propaganda, 
and they did not know what to 
believe. 

When the war came to an end, 
the Russian prisoners were to be 
sent back to Russia. They were 
quite happy about it; they were 
going home. 

But Ivan did not care to go back. 
He did not hate his country, but he 
was young and did not wish 
to spend 25 years in Siberia. He 
wished to remain with his wife 
and live a quiet, happy life. He 
found that through friends he 
would be able to go to America 
to live, instead of returning to his 
homeland. 

Before they parted, Ivan’s friends 
talked with him. They had won- 
dered how things really were in 
America. Were they as good as the 
Americans said? They just couldn’t 
believe that. But were they as bad 
as they had heard in Russia? They 
wondered. 

They asked Ivan to write them 
a letter after he had arrived in 
America, telling how things really 
were. This would not be Russian 
propaganda, or American propa- 
ganda, but simply the truth from 
a friend. Ivan agreed. He would 
write them the truth. 

Often, after I have given Ivan 
religious instruction, he speaks 
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about that letter. He keeps asking 
me, “What shall I do, Father?” 

“If I tell them the truth, they 
will not believe me,” Ivan tells me. 
“They will think that someone is 
making me say the things I write 
and then they would tell each other 
that America is like Russia, where 
you are told what to do, even when 
writing a letter.” 

In Russia, Ivan had belonged to 
a union, and when there was a 
meeting, he had to go, whether he 
wished to or not. He had to listen 
to the speakers, who talked on 
many things, mostly about the 
wonders of communism. Then 
there would be a question-and- 
answer period and every man was 
expected to ask questions. If he did 
not, he was inattentive, and so an 
enemy of the people. If he asked 
silly questions he was also an ene- 
my for wasting the time of the 
speaker. It is not good to be an 
enemy in Russia. 

If there was work to be done at 
the end of the day, the people 
worked overtime, without extra 
pay, without time and a half. He 
had to work the overtime. If he 
refused he was an enemy of the 
people. 

Ivan got a job here in America, 
in a city not far from Boston, and 
he joined a union. One day there 
was extra work to be done, and 
the boss asked him if he would 
work overtime. Ivan did not know 
what to say, for nothing like a re- 
quest to work had ever been made 
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of him before. He agreed and, to 
his surprise, was paid for it, at a 
higher rate. 

He found that he did not have to 
ask questions at the union meet- 
ings, did not even have to go to 
them if he did not care to. The 
crowning surprise was an election 
of union officers with two men run- 
ning against each other. 

He and his wife settled in the 
city, in a small apartment. They 
had little money, no furniture, and 
were among strangers. Next door 
on one side was an Italian family. 
When they found the newcomers 
had almost nothing, the Italians 
gave them some curtains for their 
bare windows. On the other side 
was an Irish family, who gave 
them an old stove they had in the 
cellar. 

A Jewish second-hand dealer 
trusted them for some more furni- 
ture, after a down payment of only 
a few dollars. Other people, of other 
nationalities, helped them in other 
ways. 

Ivan could not put this in his 
letter, about Italians and Irish and 
Jews living together in a neighbor- 
hood without fighting, and all of 
them Americans. He could not tell 
about the union that did not rule 
them like a dictator. 

“If I write these things they will 
not believe me. But I had prom- 
ised to write it. What shall I do?” 
Ivan asks me. He wants to tell 
them the truth, but sometimes it 
is very hard to tell people the truth. 
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Every time he comes to me it 
seems as though some new and 
wonderful thing has happened to 
Ivan, and he wants to put it in 
the letter. He says to me, “How 
shall I write so they will believe?” 

I do not know the answer. I am 
only a poor priest. He thinks be- 


cause I have been to school and 
college that I can solve such a 
problem, but it takes more wisdom 
and skill than I have. 

So I pray that God will guide 
him when he finally does write the 
letter, and that when it is received 
in Siberia it will be believed. 


Hearts Are Trumps 


I" June, 1940, Dora Kahn’s auto- 
mobile broke down on a lonely 
road in southern France. She and her 
small son Jeannot were fleeing from 
the nazis and were trying to reach 
the Spanish border to join her hus- 
band. When she could not start the 
car she burst into tears of desperation. 
A priest was passing and asked if he 
could help. 

When he saw that she was Jewish 
he knew that her peril was real. He 
hurried her and Jeannot off to his 
home to hide. His sister welcomed 
the strangers and sheltered them for 
a week until the car was repaired. 

Careful plans were laid to get the 
Kahns to Spain. They were handed 
from one rescuer to another in town 
after town on a planned route until 
they reached the safety of the border 
and joined Mr. Kahn. To Spain came 
large boxes of food to sustain the 
refugees until they could get to Amer- 
ica. “I do not know how we would 
have gotten through the winter with- 


out that food,” Dora said later. 

The Kahns reached the U.S. and 
settled down in Ohio. Letters from 
Father Cacaux, their benefactor, be- 
gan to carry ominous news. Soon it 
was Mrs. Kahn’s turn to send food 
from the plenty of the U.S. to the 
village of Francon in France. 

Great tragedy struck Frangon when 
the steeple of the church fell in, com- 
pletely destroying the bells. The vil- 
lage was lost without the beils; for 
the days had always been regulated 
by them. Citizens arose in the morn- 
ing to their Angelus, shops and stores 
were opened and closed by the voices 
of the bells. School sessions and 
church services were announced by 
the bells. 

Mrs. Kahn, knowing these things, 
went about among friends in the new 
country and collected enough money 
to replace the bells for the stricken 
town. Today the bells of Frangon 
sing out a song of gratitude. 

The Grail. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking 
kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be 
acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.} 

















Father Murray accepts livestock as tuition payment 


at his university, where he offers 


Schooling Without Frills 


By ED ROMAINE 
Condensed from New Liberty* 


HERE is something almost mi- 
raculous about the way this 
school started, about its vigorous 
growth, and the way it manages 
to keep going.” This tribute to 
Notre Dame of Saskatchewan was 
written several years ago by Amer- 
ican novelist Rex 
Beach. So impressed 
was he with its strug- 
gle against adversity 
that on his death in 
1941 his will revealed 
a $100,000 gift to the 
university he so aptly 
called “the youngest, 
smallest, poorest in 
the Dominion.” 

Beach had reason 
to marvel. For in all 
Canada with its bold 
pioneers there is noth- 
ing to match the 
wonder of Notre Dame. Nor, for 
that matter, to match its founder 
and president, Father Athol Mur- 
ray. 

Notre Dame is truly unique. Its 
campus is 19 dilapidated, mismated 
shacks and two-story buildings. 
These are wedged piecemeal be- 
tween homes and businesses on the 
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main street of the tiny dust-bowl 
town of Wilcox in Saskatchewan. 
It is the only coeducational, non- 
sectarian school under Roman 
Catholic auspices in Canada. It has 
never received a grant of any sort 
and seemingly doesn’t want one. 
It has survived, in- 
deed thrived, on the 
handouts of thou- 
sands of friends. 
Life at Notre Dame 
is rugged. Everybody 
works, hard. Stu- 
dents build dormi- 
tories and lecture 
rooms, serve food, 
and walk on all-night 
fire-picket duty. They 
sleep in drafty rail- 
way cook-cars, huts 
they built themselves, 
and army barracks 
buildings they or those before them 
hauled from Regina, 35 miles to 
the north. 

Notre Dame lacks even the ele- 
mentary comforts. Here, a towel 
and a blanket are all that a student 
requires. His bed is made up with- 
out linen—only rough blankets and 
a canvas-covered pillow. Water, al- 
by Liberty of Canada, Ltd., 
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ways at a premium, is hauled 10 
miles; there are no showers and 
precious few baths. So rare is water 
that it is not uncommon for six 
boys to scrub themselves in a single 
filling of the school’s solitary gal- 
vanized iron bathtub. Backhouses 
dot the campus like sentinels. 

Despite its lack of facilities, No- 
tre Dame is cheerful. You hear of 
no shirking nor complaints. The 
students are grateful for a chance 
to acquire an education and Father 
Murray and his teachers are just 
as anxious to provide it. 

Between Father Murray and his 
students, through the years, strong 
bonds have been forged in a com- 
mon sharing of hardships. Out of 
this has been born his affectionately 
barbed term for them, the “Hounds 
of Notre Dame.” 

Notre Dame now accommodates 
more than 250, and each year up 
to 1,500 applications for admission 
have to be turned down. Few 
would pass up an opportunity to 
become a Hound of Notre Dame. 

The school was created primarily 
for sons and daughters of poverty- 
stricken farmers, but its doors are 
open to destitute and wealthy alike. 
Several of its students come from 
wealthy Canadian and American 
families. However, 75% are youths 
without means who are obtaining 
an education not available to them 
elsewhere. 

Fees are $30 a month for those 
who can pay. Some pay in cash, 
others in food from parents’ farms. 
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Notre Dame has never been averse 
to accepting a cow instead of cash. 
The majority do not pay at all, and 
no deserving student has ever been 
turned away for not paying. No 
account of payments is kept. 

Wilcox, population about 400, is 
in the heart of what was once the 
finest grain country in the world. 
It rests on a treeless, wind-swept 
plateau. Through this area the Ca- 
nadian Pacific railway’s Soo line 
runs for 70 miles without a curve, 
the longest stretch of straight rail 
in the world. 

For the first decade of its devel- 
opment the locality knew almost 
princely prosperity. Wheat was 
king, and wealthy farmers built 
spacious homes, huge barns. Wil- 
cox flourished. 

That was until 1921. Then two 
great disasters struck. First came 
the depression. Then came the 
great drought. 

“When I told my friends of my 
plans they thought I was crazy,” 
said Father Murray. “They had no 
faith in divine providence.” Per- 
haps, rather, there were doubts 
about Father Murray’s ability to 
carry it off. 

Untidy, almost ragged, in part 
because of his refusal to spend on 
himself what he thinks might bet- 
ter be spent on his students, Father 
Murray packs a rugged 180 pounds 
on his 5’ 8” frame. He is in his 
late 50’s and gray-haired, and his 
direct hazel eyes have a penetrat- 
ing, challenging look. Generous 
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and always concerned for the wel- 
fare of others, his kindnesses have 
become folklore. 

Father Murray, of Scotch-Irish 
ancestry, was born into one of the 
wealthiest families in Canada. He 
was given every advantage of edu- 
cation in the finest schools and a 
promise of a place in his father’s 
thriving business. But he left school 
at 16 to work as a cub reporter on 
a Toronto newspaper. He soon 
tired of this and switched to law, 
which he later abandoned for the 
priesthood. 

After several years as a parish 
priest in Toronto, he went to Re- 
gina to fill an appointment as secre- 
tary to Archbishop Mattheu. Years 
later, when the archbishop died, 
Father Murray, then chancellor of 
the Regina diocese, was offered ap- 
pointments in Toronto and else- 
where in the East. These he de- 
clined. He had heard of the des- 
perate plight of Wilcox, and he 
asked for the bankrupt parish. 

Wilcox banks had closed, indus- 
try had shriveled, and the rich 
grain fields had turned to dust. 
The once thriving oasis was fast 
becoming a ghost town. 

Deserted by most of its mer- 
chants, only a handful of the town’s 
institutions survived. Among them 
were a village church; a convent, 
Notre Dame des Prairies, operated 
by the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Louis; and a modest rectory for 
Father Murray’s own use. 

He began by renting a deserted 
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furniture factory. This he equipped 
with desks and benches made of 
any scraps of wood that could be 
found. It was soon opened as a 
high school. 

Initial enrollment was 10 pupils, 
four of them girls who lived in 
the convent. The convent, today as 
then, remains the residence of the 
high-school girls, while those at the 
college level live in a house built 
for them by the boys of the parish. 
The six boys in that first class made 
their home in the rectory with 
Father Murray, while the basement 
of the church was turned into a 
kitchen and dining room. 

As soon as a building in Wilcox 
was deserted it was taken over by 
the padre and the boys—on a rental, 
purchase or just plain squatting 
basis. Businesses in Regina and 
Moose Jaw (particularly the Gen- 
eral Motors agency in Regina) do- 
nated lumber from crates. 

Food was scarce and for weeks 
on end the students and Father 
Murray ate nothing more than po- 
tatoes and canned corn. Occasion- 
ally, farmers brought them meat 
and other produce. Fuel was do- 
nated, as it is today, by benevolent 
coalmen from near-by fields. 

When money was needed’ most, 
it came by mail, usually from 
anonymous contributors. Help came 
from other quarters, too. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. store in Winnipeg 
was undergoing renovation; its 
management gave carpeting to 
cover the floors of nearly every 
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building on the original campus. 
A Regina gambler, who was reno- 
vating his gambling den donated 
a quantity of fine mahogany panel- 
ing which now adorns the walls of 
the little church on the rim of the 
campus. A Winnipeg man gave a 
truck; a Toronto man a bus. 

Today, the priest will pick up a 
handful of checks from his desk, 
and say, “This is the miracle. Day 
after day, providence, through good 
souls everywhere, looks after our 
needs.” 

“Listen,” he continues, “I’m go- 
ing to tell you about some of the 
strange, startling things that have 
happened to us here. 

“It was in the depths of the de- 
pression. Notre Dame, like the rest 
of the country, was ready to fold. 
There wasn’t an ounce of food on 
the campus and no money. I knew 
that the boys would have to be 
sent home the next day unless 
something broke. I told the boys 
to go into the church and pray. I 
went with them. Tears dimmed 
our eyes. We knew that if anything 
could save the school it was prayer. 

“We were kneeling when a boy 
came and tapped me on the shoul- 
der. “There’s a man outside to see 
you, Father,’ he said. When | 
stepped outside, a stranger in a car 
handed me $100 and drove away. 
That money saved the school.” 

Unemployed teachers who were 
willing to work for bed and keep 
taught at Notre Dame. Even today, 
the school has an abundance of 
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top-notch instructors. Several of its 
graduates are now studying for 
M.A.’s in other Canadian univer- 
sities, with the intention of return- 
ing to Notre Dame as faculty mem- 
bers. Educators from the “outside” 
often detour through Wilcox to 
address the Hounds. 

After three years of negotiations 
an afhliation was arranged with 
Ottawa university which prepares 
and marks examination papers and 
issues recognized B.A. degrees to 
about a dozen Notre Dame grads 
each year. Today, its alumni can 
be found in all walks of Canadian 
life. Every big-league scout knows 
of its athletes, who travel up to 
10,000 miles a year in an ancient 
truck, striking fear into hearts of 
baseball, hockey, lacrosse and foot- 
ball teams throughout Western 
Canada. 

There was scarcely a battle thea- 
ter in the 2nd World War in which 
Hounds did not serve. More than 
1,000 of its sons and daughters 
served overseas; 67 were killed in 
action. 

Notre Dame is rich in the quali- 
ties that the padre defines as “hu- 
manism.” Loyalty to Notre Dame 
and its padre, loyalty to Canada, 
and loyalty to God are demanded 
of its students. Children of all races 
and creeds are accepted as long as 
they possess “Christian character.” 

But aside from these moral obli- 
gations, rules are as scarce as money 
at Notre Dame. Father Murray 
believes that self-discipline breeds 
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the desire to attain a higher level 
of intellect. He believes, too, that 
“human values” are best developed 
where humans must live together, 
yet work as individuals. 

Notre Dame is not a “progres- 
sive” school and has no new ideas 
or theories on political philosophy 
or human behavior. When a stu- 
dent has a beef, he goes directly to 
Father Murray, master diplomat. 

It’s mainly through Beach’s writ- 
ings that Notre Dame owes its sur- 
vival. After his numerous articles 
appeared in the U.S. and Canada, 
money poured in from places as far 


distant as Florida and the Yukon’ 


territory. Beach’s $100,000 bequest 
will not be used, as many thought, 
to improve the campus; but rather 
to start an endowment fund. “We 
try to teach our boys independence 
and give them the ability to look 
after themselves. In short, we want 
them to be hardy as well as edu- 
cated.” 

Lane Hall (named after benefac- 
tor Bill Lane) houses what the 
Rockefeller Foundation _ recently 
rated as one of the finest libraries 
in North America. Known formally 
as the Arts building, it was a bank 
until the depression crushed it. 
Now in its vaults are many faded 
volumes and parchments dating as 
far back as 800 years, some so rare 
that they have been filmed for the 
world’s leading archives. 

Notre Dame is noted for its fine 
athletes. Father Murray, a_ rabid 
and often violent sports enthusiast, 


has fashioned his school in the 
fighting, sports-loving tradition of 
the late Knute Rockne, famed coach 
of Notre Dame, Indiana. (Father 
Murray’s school did not: take its 
name from the Indiana school but 
rather from Notre Dame des Prai- 
ries, the name of the Wilcox con- 
vent.) 

Although the student’s social life 
is somewhat restricted, he is appar- 
ently quite happy. There is no keen 
interest in trips to Regina or else- 
where, though such trips are per- 
mitted on week ends and holidays. 

Much of the burden of operating 
Notre Dame falls on the shoulders 
of the little priest. Besides handling 
most of the administrative work 
(without the luxury of a secretary), 
he also teaches Latin, French, logic, 
ethics, and history of religion. A 
score of Notre Dame’s graduates 
are now ministers of a dozen dif- 
ferent denominations. Father Mur- 
ray also undertakes to find suitable 
employment for his students after 
graduation. 

Eighteen faculty members and 
student-lecturers round out the 
teaching staff. No one, except the 
school cook, who gets $140 a month, 
relies upon a regular salary. Facul- 
ty members are content with what 
amounts to pocket money that may 
in good times reach a maximum 
of $150 a month, plus their room 
and board. 

Zealously on guard against the 
inroads of any form of institution- 
alized education or outside control, 
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Father Murray turns a deaf ear to gets along very well on its own 
compromising offers of financial tuition fees and the steady flow of 
aid from outside groups. He has_ private donations from far-flung 
repeatedly refused conditional as- admirers. 

sistance from the Catholic Church, This is the way Father Murray 
the provincial government, and in- likes it, and this is the way it is 
terested municipal groups. Experi- going to be as long as he has any- 
ence has proved that Notre Dame _ thing to say about it. 


As a girl of 14, I joined a movie-fan club, 
and found a pen pal in the same club. He 
mentioned that he was a Catholic. I hadn’t 
thought about the Church before. 

My pal sent pamphlets, at my request, but 
they ‘didn’t satisfy. ‘On a trip to Dalton, Ga., I decided to find out what a 
Catholic church looked like. I visited St. Joseph’s. 

In 1949, I was graduated from high school, and became a nurse’s aid 
in a state hospital. I started going to morning Mass. After a few weeks, 
I approached the priest, telling him that I wanted to be a Catholic. He 
said that I would have to take instructions. I did. 

I saved money for tuition at a school for nursing. When I was ready 
for the school, I chose a Catholic hospital for my training, intending to 
continue my instructions. But I had been in nurse’s training only a 
short time when I got pneumonia. A month later I was a patient in the 
state hospital. No more instructions. I had my rosary, but that was all. 

Then I learned about correspondence courses in religious instruction. I 
enrolled. The course took about three months. By that time the doctor said I 
was improving, and I hoped to receive Baptism at St. Mary’s. But last 
July 29 my doctor told me I had fluid on my chest; I had to remain in bed. 
But I prayed for Baptism. A fellow patient offered to be my sponsor. I 
would receive the sacrament on the feast of the Assumption, 

The day finally came. I had to wear by blue pajamas and robe, and 
was baptized on the porch of a tuberculosis ward. But that didn’t matter. 
I had too much to be happy about, among other things joining the pen-pal 
club when I was 14. Mary Keith. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.]| 




















Circle of Tlercy 


The substitute hospital chaplain sees more than suffering and death 


in his datly rounds 


By EMERIC A. LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 


HEN Father Patrick called, 

hinting that he would like 

to go to the Liturgical 
Workshop for a week but would 
need someone to take his place at 
the hospital, I told him I would be 
glad to help out. I thought it would 
be a fine time to get some reading 
done in preparation for a retreat; 
besides it would be a change from 
monastic routine. 

Next morning, Father (myself— 
from now on this story can apply 
to any hospital chaplain) put in his 
first official appearance at 6 A.M. 
when he stood at the altar to an- 
nounce the obvious fact, “I will go 
to the altar of God.” The Sisters 
have been preparing for this mo- 
ment with the prayers of Prime 
and the Little Hours; so they cry 
right back at him, “To God who is 
the joy of my youth.” And even 
those in their 50th year of nursing 
rightly see no discrepancy in claim- 
ing youth, for they know that be- 
fore the altar of the Father there is 
no age—all are children. 

The dialogue goes on. The chap- 
lain proclaims God’s Word in the 
Epistle, and Christ speaks to them 


in the Gospel. They joyfully an- 
swer in unison, “Thanks be to 
God!” “Praise be to thee, O 
Christ!” Priest, Sisters, nurses to- 
gether sing God’s praises in the 
Gloria and express their common 
faith in the Creed. At the Offertory 
they offer bread and wine, gifts for 
the Sacrifice. 

It’s a wonderful moment, that of 
the Offertory, the priest thinks. It 
is at any Mass, but especially in a 
hospital chapel. For there is so 
much to offer. Ordinarily, people 
offer their lives, work, ‘o-'s. vains 
—their whole beings. The Sisters 
and nurses do that too. But then 
they remember their floors and the 
sick and dying on those floors. 
They see the faces with drops of 
sweat; they hear the cries of the 
children in the pediatrics wards; 
they think of Mr. X or Mrs. Y who 
today will go through the agony, 
mount the cross, and pass into the 
embrace of Him who went before 
them along that way. 

Though living intimately with 
suffering, these women never be- 
come used to it, never hardened. 
They know that suffering and 
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death have no value in themselves; 
but they also know that suffering 
and death motivated by love can 
become the most powerful and 
sanctifying of prayers. They give 
others motivation. Wedded to suf- 
fering and grief and death, they 
come to the Offertory of their daily 
holy Mass to pile it all, together 
with themselves and their love, on 
the altar. The bread and the wine 
offered up to God from the altar 
of a hospital chapel are like no 
other bread and wine in their in- 
finite possibilities for emptying and 
scraping bare the hearts of those 
who offer. 

This thought helps Father to get 
into the spirit of the action, and he 
is never more fervent than when 
he turns to the assembly to urge, 
“Pray, brothers, that my sacrifice 
and yours may be acceptable to 
God the Father Almighty.” (But 
he can’t help wondering if some 
day the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites in Rome might not see the 
inconsistency of saying “Orate, 
Fratres” to a group of ladies who 
outnumber Ozzie the server and 
the old retired George 150 to two. 
But how would it sound? “Orate, 
Sorores’? Certainly it would be 
better in English, “Pray, Sisters, 
that my sacrifice and yours. . . .” 
Well then, pray, Sisters, that we 
get it in English some day.) 

On they go into the Canon of the 


Sacrifice. The bread and wine, ° 


weighted with so many hearts and 
so much love, become Christ’s 
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Body and Blood. And then finally 
pain, suffering, death are no longer 
valueless. Christ has now trans- 
formed the human love that the 
Sisters and nurses have given them 
into His own. And His is a divine 
love. There on the altar is the Vic- 
tim. There, too, the victims, for in 
the words of Claudel, “The male is 
the priest, but it is not forbidden 
woman to be a victim.” 

“Lamb of God, who takest away 
the sins of the world, have mercy 
on us.” “Lord, I am not worthy 
that Thou shouldst enter under my 
roof. . . .” At the Communion, 
chaplain, Sisters, nurses, workers, 
Ozzie and old George, all partake. 
Father recalls a thought from St. 
Thomas, “Holy Communion is not 
only unison with Christ, but the 
union of the communicants among 
themselves.” And another from St. 
Paul, “Because the Bread is one, 
we, though many, are one body, all 
of us who partake of the one 
Bread.” And finally that other 
phrase, “The love of Christ has 
gathered .us together into one”— 
which he does admit sounds better 
in Latin: “Congregavit nos in 
unum Christi amor.” 

But the day is only just begun, 
and now Father departs to bring 
Communion to the sick in the hos- 
pital. A Sister in -white flees before 
him with a cart that will be the 
altar on which he places the cibo- 
rium as he gives the absolution on 
each floor. Strange thoughts flash 
through his mind as he tries to 
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keep up with her. Out of the ele- 


vator and around the corner they 
come. There at the desk is a covey 
of fledgling nurses. 

Tinkle goes the bell in Sister’s 
hand. Down go the nurses on their 
nylons, as though dropped by a 
hunter’s gun. (Except for the older 
ones who manage to sink with 
more dignity.) There goes one try- 
ing to get away into the instrument 
room. Tinkle goes the bell. Down 
goes the nurse. And Christ passes 
by. Room to room, floor to floor. 
“Corpus Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
.... ‘May the Body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ preserve thy soul un- 
to life everlasting.” Then Father 
comes to a certain room. Sister 


Herberta kneels there; she whis- 


pers, “Viaticum, Father.” And plac- 
ing the Host on an aged tongue, 
Father says, “Receive, brother the 
Viaticum of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
May He shield thee from the ma- 
lignant foe and bring thee to life 
everlasting.” Food for the way! 
God’s love knows no limit. 

Finally the great circle of mag- 
nificent mercy is completed. Christ 
has gone around and gathered all 
together into one. The sick, the dy- 
ing, the Sisters, nurses, nurses’ aids, 
the little girls who clean, those in 
the office, the doctors, technicians, 
orderlies, workers—they are all one. 
This is a community. This is 
Christ’s mystical Body. This is the 
Church suffering, militant, on its 
way to becoming triumphant. It is 
a wonderful place to be. 
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But it is only 7:30 in the morn- 
ing. Father might have an hour or 
so to take breakfast, say a bit of 
the Breviary, read the morning pa- 
per, or even rest a while. Or he 
might be interrupted in the midst 
of those enjoyable activities by the 
nurse on 3 South calling to say that 
a patient is going up to surgery 
and wants to go to confession. 

By 10 o’clock the nurses will have 
changed the sheets and primped up 
their patients. Again it is room to 
room, bed to bed. How are you 
today? Did you have a good night? 
So you are going home today? Be 
careful when you get there and 
don’t work too hard. 

He will look at the bedside table, 
and if he sees rosary, prayerbook, 
holy picture, he will give his 
formal blessing. But he leaves all, 
Protestant and Catholic, with a 
“God bless you!” No one should 
object to that. Here is old John’s 
room. He holds Father’s hand and 
says he wants to live until Sept. 19 
because then he will be 100 years 
old. He talks about his boys. The 
way he talks, Father thinks, his 
boys might be 30 or so. But they 
are in their 70’s! It is strange how 
much like Christ these old faces 
look. But maybe it isn’t strange at 
all. 

There is one floor where there 
is no doubt in the priest’s mind 
about giving the blessing. It is on 
2 North, where most of the old 
Sisters are. They fold their hands 
when he comes in, and one of them 
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claps like a little child at the Christ- 
mas tree. Sister E, paralyzed and 
suffering from many strokes, smiles 
at him and announces, “I’m going 
to die.” The first time he hears her, 
he is a little startled. After that he 
shakes his head and teils her not 
to be so eager. Pray for the other 
sick people in the hospital, he tells 
the Sisters. Offer your sickness for 
others that our Lord will give them 
the love that will transfigure and 
sanctify their sufferings and death. 
And in the spirit of the holy obedi- 
ence they have practiced all their 
lives, they promise to do what he 
says. 

This 2 North is a wonderfully 
consoling floor, he says to himself, 
antechamber full of wise virgins 
whose lamps overflow with the oil 
of charity the while they await the 
cry, “Behold the Bridegroom com- 
eth. Go ye forth to meet Him.” 

On 3 North, Father bumps into 
Sister Elizabeth talking to blond 
Rita and brunette Mary. They both 
specialize in reducing to their size 
those important pastors, college 
deans, abbots, bankers, lawyers and 
others who rebel at the restrictions 
that sickness places on their activi- 
ties. Sister Elizabeth is making her 
rounds, too. She is old now and 
has long since celebrated her 50th 
anniversary as a professed Sister 
and nurse. (But she doesn’t look a 
day older than when Father first 
saw her 23 years ago. Sisters are 
like that, he knows. Just try guess- 
ing their age! But they do want 
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you to guess, even the 90-year-old 
damsels on 2 North.) 

Sister Elizabeth is no longer the 
famed supervisor of 4 North who 
used to boss Father’s sister when 
she was in training there. Hun- 
dreds of student nurses have learned 
the value of life from her. She is 
relieved of duty now. That is to 
say that from being officially the 
supervisor of 4 North, she is now 
unofficially the guardian angel of 
the entire hospital. She floats. But 
systematically. She sees every patient 
at least once every day, which 
means that if she spends one min- 
ute at each bed, her rounds take 
her some 300 minutes, or five hours. 

Sister’s glory is mainly that she 
is the angel of the dying. Better 
than anyone else in the hospital, 
she knows when Mr. F. is going to 
start his agony. She is constantly in 
touch with the chaplain. “The lady 
in 440 who just came in is a heart 
case, Father. She must be anoint- 
ed.” And Father gets the holy oils 
and goes off with Sister Elizabeth 
to 440. 

Giving Extreme Unction, with 
Sister Elizabeth as mistress of cere- 
monies, is an experience he will 
never forget. Her place is at the 
head of the bed opposite him, and 
if some little nursling gets there 
ahead of her, Sister gently demotes 
her. She answers the prayers in 
Latin; but when it comes to the 
Confiteor, she says that in English. 
At the anointings, if the patient is 
in a coma, she calls out, “James, 
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wake up now. Father is going to 
anoint you.” 

She shows the way before the 
priest’s fingers, pointing to the eyes, 
turning the head so that he can 
get at the ears, holding open the 
hands, uncovering the feet. And if 
the little nurse forgets her appoint- 
ed task of reading the English 
version of the anointings, Sister 
pokes her and prompts, “Through 
this holy anointing and His most 
tender mercy, may the Lord forgive 
thee whatsoever thou has sinned 
through the eyes.” 

The priest thinks, I am Christ’s 
instrument. This is Christ’s merci- 
ful act of power that will bring 
this soul to glory. When it is all 
over, Father thanks Sister, and she 
smiles at him. Another soul is ready 
for the vision of God. 

But it is at the moment of death 
that Sister really comes into her 
own. If the dying person is Cath- 
olic, she again presides with Father 
at the last blessing. But be he Cath- 
olic or Protestant, her place at the 
point of death is at the head of the 
bed, from whence she literally tries 
to pray the dying patient into 
heaven. 


The end comes. And then only 


she turns to the living, the weeping . 


relatives, and gathers them into her 
arms and heart until they have 
cried themselves out. Then she is 
off to the next one. 

They were planning a big cele- 
bration for a gruff but kindhearted 
old doctor who brought some 8,000 
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babies into the world and who was 
going to be made a Knight of St. 
Gregory. Father suspects that it is 
only in a Catholic hospital that 
such a wonderful combination is 
to be found, this doctor and Sister 
Elizabeth. He thinks that it is most 
appropriate that the doctor be so 
honored, because so many of those 
babies were born to poor parents, 
and the doctor was most reasonable 
in his fees. 

Sisters, of course, can’t become 
Knights of St. Gregory, but the 
chaplain just wonders if there isn’t 
some honor that could be bestowed 
on this wonderful lady-in-waiting 
to the dying who helped her thou- 
sands out of the world. But then, 
he thinks, just try to force any 
honor on her. “You yust go on 
now,” she would smile, and then 
would go on herself, to her work, 
her vocation. Her honors are piled 
up in the grateful hearts of all who, 
by her help, have gone before her 
and sleep the sleep of peace, and in 
the memories of the nurses to 
whom she has shown the dignity 
of the vocation. 

But Father’s day is far from 
over. In the afternoon there is still 
more visiting, and after supper a 
round of the floors again to hear 
the confessions that the nurses have 
found for him. Father’s message to 
these penitents is always the same, 
“Sickness and suffering can be the 
best prayer of your life. But you 
must offer them with love. Pray for 
others in the hospital.” 
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And to the young mothers on 
the 5th floor he recalls what Arleen, 
mother of seven, told him she does 
when she is on that floor, “This is 
a blessed time in your life. In your 
rejoicing over your new child, don’t 
forget to take advantage of these 
days of rest away from your family 
and make of them a little retreat 
in which you can come closer to 
Christ’s heart. Learn to talk to 
Him, to discuss your problems with 
Him. And, above all, you must 
thank Him.” 

At 11 p.m. the chaplain is ready 
for bed, after a visit to the chapel 
and a last prayer for his Commu- 
nity. “How many times will it ring 
tonight?” he asks himself as he 


looks at the telephone. He falls 
asleep for just a moment. The tele- 
phone rings. No, this time it is not 
3 South. It is the voice of the Sister 
at the switchboard, who, after years 
of experience no longer has faith in 
priests’ alarm clocks. “Good morn- 
ing, Father. It’s 5:30. Happy feast- 
day!” 

Saturday morning was the last 
time the substitute chaplain heard 
that voice. Father Patrick returned 
at noon; and I went off to give my 
retreat. As usual, I was _ unpre- 
pared, but this time I didn’t care. I 
had gone through a week of being 
close to dedicated suffering and 
intimacy with death in Christ that 
meant more to me than 1(0 books. 


Flights of Fancy “4 


She carried herself like a captured 
general. Paul Ernst. 

Failure: the line of least persist- 
ence. S. Martino. 

Great waves lifting themselves like 
rearing horses. Malachy Carroll. 

A tiny snake hissed away like a 
match flame. Graham Greene. 

The afternoon curved toward twi- 
light. Truman Capote. 

She wore her spectacles as if they 
were weapons. P. Bottome. 


Thunder 
shielding hand of the hills, 
Feehan. 

The sky was wearing all her stars. 
Beverly Nichols. 


Joy is not a whistling in the dark, 
but a singing in the dawn. Walter 
Sullivan, 


coughed behind the 
Gene 


The soft ballet of moonbeams on 
a silvery sea. K. Patrick. 

A voice as soft as the glow of altar 
candles. H. V. Morton. 


| Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 


will be paid on publication. 


Exact source must be given. 


We are sorry 


it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.] 
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This Is the Way the World Ends 


There may be quite a bang, after all 


By JOHN ROBINSON 
Condensed from “The Universe We Live In’* 


[a3 10 MAN KNows how this 
N | world of ours will end. 
| Most of us, I suppose, feel 
that” the human race must have an 
end just as surely as our individual 
lives have. We do not as individuals 
worry or think much about how 
and when we shall die. 

The death of our race and our 
planet, however, is rather different. 
Modern astronomy, though it does 
not by any means know, can offer 
more than one interesting hint as 
to how the end of the world might 
possibly come about. 

First, there could be death by 
natural causes. The sun, for exam- 
ple, is shrinking and shedding its 
mass by about 250 million tons a 


minute. Therefore the sun is a dy- 
ing fire, and all life will be finally 
frozen off the earth if and when 
that fire dies down sufficiently. 
The human race would die of cold, 


“for this earth of ours depends en- 


tirely upon the sun’s rays for light 
and warmth. The earth, of course, 
would continue to exist but only as 
a dead, darkened, frozen planet. 

Evidence suggests that the sun 
will ultimately cease to shine. Long 
before this happens, however, the 
sun is likely, at some remote future 
date, to start expanding steadily 
and become one of the great red 
giant stars. 

The enormous expansion will 
reach out beyond the earth’s orbit 


*Copyright, 1951. Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 288 pp. $4.50. 
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and the earth will be swallowed up 
by the sun. Humankind will be 
roasted out of existence. But less 
than 20 years ago, experts were 
equally sure we should be frozen 
out of existence. By 1970 or there- 
abouts, they may easily have some 
other fate in store for us, perhaps 
a less disagreeable one. In any case, 
both the roasting and the freezing 
are a very long way off, at least 
1,000 million years. 

Another very obvious possibility 
is that a star might happen to pass 
by sufficiently close to disorganize 
and destroy the whole solar system 
by its gravitational pull. Enormous 
tides could be raised, causing our 
great oceans to sweep round and 
round the earth in monster tidal 
waves, destroying everything in 
their path. The planets: could be 
thrown out of both their orbits and 
their axial rotations; some, perhaps 
the earth among them, might be 
sucked headlong into either the sun 
or the passing star, there to be 
swallowed up in a fiery. doom. 

Any star approaching within a 
couple of thousand million miles 
of the solar system would assuredly 
result in some such disaster. That 
would be accidental death for the 
human race. The chances of such 
an accident are 4 or 5 million mil- 
lion to one against. 

Less remote is the chance of our 
running into one of the banks of 
obscuring matter, or star dust. The 
chance is much less remote because 
these banks or clouds are incom- 
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parably greater in size than a star. 
The bigger the target the more 
likely you are to hit it. Cosmic dust 
is not necessarily just fine dust like 
that on a country road on a windy 
day. It probably includes rocks of 
many sizes, some as big as boulders 
and bigger. Collision with a cosmic 
dust cloud might so deluge the earth 
with burning meteors that all life 
on its surface would be fatally 
scorched and suffocated. Meteors 
are simply cosmic stones, which 
enter the earth’s atmosphere at 
astronomical velocities of many 
miles per second. These two facts, 
the immense speed and the resist- 
ance of the air, cause such stones 
to flame and burn while falling. 
The majority, called meteors, are 
completely burned up before reach- 
ing the ground, but others, the really 
big ones, are only partly burned; 
they crash to earth as meteorites. 
Meteorites can be seen in museums 
the world over. 

A meteor weighing only half a 
pound, and moving at 30 miles a 
second, has about the same energy 
of motion as a crack express train, 
weighing 400 tons and moving at 
70 miles an hour. A_ sufficiently 
heavy bombardment by meteors 
could make the air unbreathable, 
asphyxiating; it could set our seas 
boiling and the land steaming hot. 

While the earth itself might suf- 
fer little damage it would be trans- 
formed into a barren rock. All its 
surface life would perish. 

Our world probably had its clos- 
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est shave from real disaster in Octo- 
ber, 1937, when an asteroid dashed 
past us only 400,000 miles off. It 
missed by a mere astronomical 
hair’s breadth. 

This accident was about the 
nearest thing to an actual collision 
involving the earth that has ever 
been recorded. To collide, the two 
bodies would have had to cross each 
other’s path simultaneously, at ex- 
actly the same moment. It was 
afterwards calculated that their 
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paths did not actually intersect. 
There could have been no disaster, 
for one would have passed under 
the other in safety, as you can walk 
under a railway bridge while a 
train roars across it over your head. 

To those who hold the Christian 
or kindred faith, of course, there is 
an answer to the question of “acci- 
dents” in the universe. Everything 
that happens by accident is actually 
by intention—the intention or per- 
mission of the Creator. 


Converts’ Conclave 


Converts to Catholicism have come from every walk of life. Of the noted 
personalities described in each question below, only one is a convert. It’s 
your job to find him. A score of 9-10 is excellent; 7-8, good. Answers on 


page 116. 
1. Widely read newspaper column- 
ist: 
. Loser to Lincoln 
tion: 
. Midwestern college football 


coach: 
. Founder of the Paulists: 


in 1860 elec- 


. Poet-soldier killed during World 
War I: 
. Scout and guide for U. S. Army: 


. One of baseball’s all-time greats: 


. Civil War commander: 


. English author and lecturer: 


. A Cardinal and famous author: 


a. Diew Pearson b. Ed Sullivan 

c. Heywood Broun 

a. James Buchanan bb. Stephen 
Douglas c. James Campbell 

. Knute Rockne b. Lynn Waldorf 
>. Fritz Crisler 

. Jean Colin b. Rev. Isaac Hecker 
. Rev. Thomas A. Judge 

. Henry Harland b. Joyce Kilmer 
>. John Bannister Tabb 

a. “Buffalo Bill” Cody bb. Kit Car- 
son c. “Wild Bill’ Hickok 

a. “Babe” Ruth b. Jimmy Foxx 

c. Lou Gehrig 

a. William Rosecrans b. Philip 
Sheridan c. George McClellan 

a. G. K. Chesterton b. John Hey- 
wood c. Christopher Dawson 

a. James Gibbons bb. John Henry 
Newman c. Armand Richelieu 





Fifth Word From the Cross 


“] thirst’ is echoed in the fourth Beatitude and the minds 
of zealous followers of our Lord 


By >« FULTON J. SHEEN 
Condensed from “The Cross and the Beatitudes’’* 


A T THE BEGINNING of His public 
life, on the Hill of the Beati- 
tudes, our Lord preached the neces- 


sity of zeal, “Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after justice: for 
they shall have their fill.” At the 
end of His public life, on the hill 
of Calvary, He practiced that Beati- 
tude as there fell from His lips the 
cry of apostleship, “I thirst.” 


The world cannot understand 
either this Beatitude or this 5th 
word from the cross, for the world 
by its nature is seated in indiffer- 
ence. It dismisses zeal with the 
sneer of “mysticism,” and regards 
religion as something incidental to 
human life, like poetry. 

It is not uncommon therefore to 
find Catholics who say, “I knew I 
should not eat meat on Friday out 
of respect for the day on which our 
Lord sacrificed His life for me, but 
I did not want to embarrass my 


host,” or “I was staying with some 
unbelieving friends over the week 
end and I did not wish to embar- 
rass them, so I did not go to Mass 
on Sunday,” or “When they made 
fun of devotion to the blessed 
Mother and ridiculed veneration of 
saints, and the crucifix, I said noth- 
ing, because I did not want to 
start an argument about religion.” 

But against that compromising 
indifference our Lord warned, 
“Everyone therefore that shall con- 
fess Me before men, I will also con- 
fess him before My Father who is 
in heaven. But he that shall deny 
Me before men, I will also deny 
him before My Father who is in 
heaven.” 

At the beginning of His public 
life we find Him driving merchants 
out of the Temple, in fulfillment 
of the prophecy of apostleship, 
“The zeal of thy house hath eaten 


*Copyright, 1937, by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, Published 1952 by the Country Life Press, 
62 Garden City, N.Y. 96 pp. $1. 
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me up.” Later on, He made use of 
a dinner invitation to save the soul 
of Magdalen, and on a hot day, 
made use of a common love of 
cold water to bring the Samaritan 
woman to a knowledge of everlast- 
ing fountains. 

He said to His disciples, “The 
harvest indeed is great, but the 
laborers are few. Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest, that He 
send laborers into His harvest.” 
His whole mission in life was one 
of zeal, a hunger and thirst for the 
justice of God, which He perhaps 
best expressed in words of fire: “I 
am come to cast fire on the earth: 
and what will I, but that it be kin- 
dled?” “And other sheep I have, 
that are not of this fold: them also 
I must bring, and they shall hear 
My voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd.” 

And at the end of His life, He 
yearns still more for justice. He 
lets well from out His sacred Heart 
the shepherd’s call to all the souls 
of the world: “I thirst.” 

It was not a thirst for earthly 
waters, for the earth and its oceans 
were His. And when they offered 
Him vinegar and gall as a sedative 
for His sufferings He refused it. It 
was therefore not a physical, but a 
spiritual thirst that troubled Him 
—the thirst for the Beatitude of 
Justice—an insatiable thirst for the 
souls of men. 

The world loves the indifferent, 
the mediocre, the ordinary, but it 
hates two classes of people: those 


who are too good, and those who 
are too bad. Hence on Calvary, we 
find our Lord crucified with thieves. 
Both innocence and injustice fell 
foul of the law. Some go to the 
cross because they are too good for 
the majority or for the system; and 
others go to the cross because they 
are too bad for it. 

If our passionate quest of God’s 
cause makes us disliked by men, 
we cannot say we were not warned 
by Him who was hated first. “If 
the world hate you, know ye that 
it hath hated Me before you.’ 
Apostles of Christ then will never 
be popular. Their end is cruci- 
fixion. 


And yet we must thirst for jus- 


tice and be on fire for the kingdom 


of God. And why? Because every- 
thing that is good diffuses itself. 
The sun is good, and it diffuses 
itself in light and heat; the flower 
is good, and it diffuses itself in per- 
fume; the animal is good and it 
diffuses itself in the generation of 
its kind; man is good and he dif- 
fuses himself in the communication 
of thought; a Christian is good, he 
must therefore diffuse his Chris- 
tianity, throw sparks from the flame 
of His love, enkindle fires in the 
inflammable hearts of men. 
Converting souls to Christ then 
is not based on the pride of propa- 
ganda, but on a desire for perfec- 
tion. The businessman advertises to 
increase his profits; the Christian 
propagandizes to increase the hap- 
piness of others. He wants to bring 
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souls to our Lord for the same rea- 
son that he wants to see the sun 
shine, the flowers bloom and lambs 
grow into sheep—because it is their 
perfection and therefore their hap- 
piness. 

That is why a Christian soul is 
apostolic—it loves perfection, whole- 
ness, completeness, happiness: God. 
And therefore it wants everyone to 
be Godlike and Godward. 

If there be hate, enmity, jealousy, 
and war on the face of the earth 
today is it not due in the last analy- 
sis to our want of zeal for the 
cause of God? Think of those who 
hate the good, really because they 
hate their own wickedness! They 
have a passion for God hid beneath 
the ashes of their lives, but they 
presently live in fear “lest having 
Him they must have naught be- 


communists, who hate religion, 
who hate classes, and who hate 
God. But that does not mean we 
must hate them. 

They are yearning for something 
which their own communism can- 
not give them. They are hungering 
and thirsting for the justice of God, 
whether they know it or not. There- 
fore we must not hate them just 
because they hate us. Rather we 
must feel sorry for them because 
they miss so much, and _ because 
their zeal is bent on destruction 
rather than construction. 

If, on Judgment day, we can 
point to those whom we have 
saved, or can point to one com- 
munist whom we have made a 
Communionist, then we who hun- 
gered and thirsted shall be filled— 


filled even from the fountains of 


side.” Think particularly of the God. 


Now You Know 


Ir 1s a sin to run through a red traffic light, or break any traffic 
law, at least when the violation would involve any probability of harm 
to oneself or others. 

Sometimes it is said that civil laws are merely “penal,” that is, that 
they oblige a person only to pay the legal penalty if he is caught 
violating them. Reliable Catholic theologians do, indeed, put some 
laws in this category, such as those forbidding hunting and fishing 
at certain times. But the number of such laws is comparatively 
small. 

Most civil laws, such as those determining taxes, imposing military 
service, regulating wills and inheritances, or pure-food statutes, are 
based on social justice and, according to the best theological view, 
are not merely penal laws, but must be obeyed as a matter of con- 
science. 


Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., quoted from the Bulletin (Aug. ’52) in the Subiaco, Ark., 
Abbey Message (Sept. ’52). 








If You Are Underweight 


Remember that skinny folks as well as fat 


ones need to diet 


By RUTH M. LEVERTON 


Condensed from 


OsT WRITING today on health 

and weight concerns the 
taking off of surplus poundage, but 
for many persons being under- 
weight remains the more serious 
problem. Too little fatty tissue to 
cover the bones and serve as in- 
sulation means lowered resistance. 
The underweight person has less 
insurance against emergencies than 
one of normal weight. He is more 
subject to fatigue, and has de- 
creased physical and emotional sta- 
bility. 

Doctors say the greatest danger 
from underweight comes before 45 
vears of age, while the critical time 
for overweight persons is after 45. 

Underweight results when the 
food supplies fewer calories than 
are needed to meet energy needs 
of the body. Then body tissue must 
be used to supply the calories which 
the food has not supplied. 

It takes 3500 calories in excess of 
the body’s daily caloric needs to 
make a pound of fat. Therefore, 
to add a pound of fat you must eat 
enough food to supply 3500 calories 


“Food Becomes You’’* 


more than your body needs for 
maintainance of your weight level. 

The energy and ambition of an 
underweight person usually comes 
from nervousness, and wears out 
quickly. Such a person tires easily. 
Extreme thinness makes him 
jumpy, jittery, and tense instead of 
calm, relaxed, and poised. 

What do you get out of being 
underweight? To answer this you 
must be extremely honest with 
yourself. Peek behind the thin 
front that you present to the world. 
Very likely you are getting some 
kind of special attention because 
you are underweight, though it is 
not always flattering attention. 

Your thinness may give you a 
feeling of superiority. It is not un- 
common for a man or woman to 
use an underweight condition to 
express martyrdom to a family or 
to a job. Someone like that wants 
you to think he is so important to 
the scheme of things that he cannot 
waste his precious time or thought 
on taking care of himself. 

Now, gaining weight seems like 


*Copyright, 1952, by University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, Neb. Reprinted with permission, 
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a very slow process. Sometimes it 
takes two or three weeks of eating 
more than you are used to before 
your weight starts up. You see, in 
underweight, just the same as in 
overweight, there is the problem of 
water balance in the tissues. 

Your gain in weight cannot show 
up until after storage of fat gets a 
head start. Where there are extra 
calories to be stored as fat, the body 
exchanges the fat for water in the 
tissues. This shifting brings no 
weight change. But the water has 
to return eventually, to make a 
tissue of normal composition. Only 
then does weight increase. 

You can eat as much as 500 cal- 
ories a day more than you need 
and still not gain for a week or 
more. Finally, the newly deposited 
tissue absorbs water, and then the 
scales show a sharp gain in weight. 

An underweight person usually 
needs to build additional muscle 
and supporting tissue, and to im- 
prove the over-all functioning of 
the body as well as to deposit some 
fat. 

This means that the food must 
supply an abundance of required 
materials. In some particularly dif- 
ficult cases of underweight which 
required hospital care it was found 
that small meals given five or six 
time a day were more acceptable 
and meant better gains than the 
usual three. 

Smoking and alcohol can retard 
gains. When you use them for a 
pickup between meals or before 


meals they satisfy your hunger and 
you lose interest in food. Smoke 
and drink after you eat if at all. 

Just as the best way to save mon- 
ey is not to spend it, so the best 
way to gain weight is not to waste 
calories. Additional rest is a thrifty 
way to save some energy. Don’t 
omit all exercise; you need mild ex- 
ercise to develop good muscle tone 
and normal appetite. But you 
should rest often, preferably lying 
down. If you can’t sleep, read. 

You have two hurdles: first to 
develop the habit of eating the 
quality of food you need for nor- 
mal upkeep, and then to add some 
extra calories for storage. You must 
tuck 500 calories a day into your 
regular food in such a way that 
they won’t show too much. You 
can hide at least half of them in 
the foods you regularly eat if you 
use small nuggets with high calory 
content. 

Some of these 500 calories may 
look like this: another half-slice of 
bread, or serving of vegetable; a 
little bit larger serving of dessert; 
a bedtime snack of fruit juice and 
a cracker with peanut butter; or 
candies and salted nuts. 

When you have reached your 
normal weight, drop some of those 
extra 500 calories. Drop 100, and 
then wait a week before dropping 
another 100. Watch your weight to 
see that it stays up, for you might 
find that your body needs part of 
those extra calories to keep from 
shedding weight. 
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God's Greatest Marvel 


No human science can explain the purpose- 
ful working of the microscopic cell that 


grows into a human being 


By JOHN A. O'BRIEN 


This article is the basis of a chapter 
of a book, Sex—Character Education, 
to be published by the Macmillan Co., 
New York City. 1952. $3.50. 


ree 
HE DEVELOPMENT of a single 
cell into a human being is a 
marvelous thing. The human ovum 
is so tiny as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible to the naked eye. It is a 
quivering speck measuring only 
%75 of an inch in diameter and 
weighing only 15 ten-millionths of 
a gram. If it were placed in a glass 
of clear water, in good light, you 
might just barely perceive it. 

Through his microscope the em- 
bryologist sees a tiny globule of 
protoplasm. It contains minute fat 
droplets, the yolk, in a beautifully 
clear and regularly formed trans- 
parent envelope. When the ovum 
is cut into minutely thin sections, 
the nucleus, with its heredity deter- 
miners, the chromosomes, stands 
out clearly. 

If the ovum is not fertilized, it 
disintegrates after a few days. Its 
remains disperse unnoticed. If it 
encounters a male cell, the two cells 
fuse, and the fecundated ovum goes 


to work. Its stupendous feats with- 
in the next nine months stamp the 
fecundated human ovum as the 
most marvelous bit of matter in 
the universe. 

Its first action after penetration 
by the male cell, the spermatozoon, 
is to toughen its surface. Thus it 
denies entrance to the many other 
spermatozoa thronging toward it. 
How? We can discern no brain 
telling it that it has received the 
element necessary for its march to- 
ward mature life. Neither can we 
perceive any nervous system or 
muscles to execute the imperious 
order. Yet this tiny speck of proto- 
plasm, quivering as with eagerness, 
speeds off on its nine-month race 
to independent life. Starting as a 
single cell, the ovum emerges with 
200 billion cells, a baby of seven 
pounds. 

The youngest human embryo 
which scientists have thus far been 
able to examine is thought to have 
been only 714 days old. At that 
age the embryo is a hollow struc- 
ture, flattened like a covered bowl, 
three-fourths buried in the uterine 
wall. By the eighth week the fetus 
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achieves a length of about three- 
fourths of an inch. It has already 
sloughed off or covered up many 
of the transitory structures, such as 
the pharyngeal bars, the somites, 
the external position of the heart— 
seeming vestiges of antecedent 
forms of life. It now gives hints 
of its general architectural plan and 
of the organs which it must build. 

It must fabricate millions of cells 
of different type and _ structure. 
There is a stomach, with its com- 
plicated digestive system; salivary 
glands, liver, pancreas, lungs, heart, 
veins, arteries, the great connective 
structures, bones, muscles, tendons, 
blood, and lymph. The nerves shout 
their claims to existence, as does 
the brain, with its amazing hemi- 
spheres and its still more astound- 
ing cortex, and the reproductive 
system. 

In the fluid-filled amniotic cav- 
ity, the embryo finds that elaborate 
preparations have been made by the 
cells lining the endometrium, the 
wall of the uterus, to provide for 
its building. These tall cells, form- 
ing finger-like tubes, reach down 
into a network of capillary blood 
vessels. There they are able to ex- 
tract water and nutritive substances, 
convert them into foodstuffs for the 
early embryo, and discharge the 
resultant secretion into the cavity 
of the uterus. The endometrium, 
points out Prof. George W. Corner 
of Johns Hopkins university, may 
be compared to a quick-lunch 
counter. It has a supply of raw food 
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in the blood stream, with a row of 
cooks and waiters in the gland 
cells, and a line of customers in the 
cells of the embryo. 

When the embryo reaches the 
uterus, it does not find itself an 
unexpected guest. On the contrary, 
it finds a most efficient organiza- 
tion mobilized to receive it. The 
message to mobilize was sent by 
the corpus luteum, or yellow body. 
It secretes a hormone which is con- 
veyed by the blood stream to the 
uterus. 

The embryo, as if conscious of 
the gigantic task ahead of it, pro- 
ceeds to develop three layers of 
cells: the ectoderm or outer layer; 
the mesoderm or intermediate lay- 
er; and the endederm or inner lay- 
er. All the tissues and organs of the 
human body are derived from these 
three layers. 

It is roughly correct to say that 
the ectoderm gives rise to the outer 
skin as well as to the brain, spinal 
cord, and nerves. The digestive 
tract, comprising stomach, intes- 
tines, liver, and pancreas, as well 
as the respiratory organs, stems 
from the endoderm. The skele- 
ton, muscles, heart, blood vessels, 
and connective tissues derive from 
the mesoderm. 

Here is a marvelous division of 
labor, a specialization of function, 
assigned to the cells by some di- 
rective principle within the embryo. 
How does it bestow upon these 
protoplasmic cells the multiple 
skills to achieve their goals? They 
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do the work of engineers, chemists, 
mathematicians, physicists, and 
sculptors. Out of the mother’s 
blood, drawn through the semiper- 
meable covering called a placenta, 
the cells in the three layers of the 
embryo build such diverse objects 
as bone and lymph, nerve and 
muscle, cartilage and heart. 

What is the chemistry by which 
they convert liquid blood into solid 
bone? What is the mathematics by 
which they determine the number 
of neurones, running into the bil- 
lions, to be stored up in the cortex 
of the brain? What is the engineer- 
ing technique by which they com- 
pute the bone structure and the 
muscles needed to support and 
raise objects of varied weights? 

Does the embryo get any tips on 
solving these problems from the 
nervous system of the mother? Sci- 
ence answers with an emphatic No. 
Nothing passes through the placen- 
ta from mother to child unless it 
can be carried in solution by the 
blood and can pass through the 
walls of the villi (cells) and of their 
blood capillaries, which together 
constitute an exceedingly _fine- 
meshed semipermeable membrane. 

Not a single nerve fiber crosses 
the placental barrier. Hence there is 
no way by which the feelings, 
moods, memories, or ideas of the 
mother could be transmitted to the 
child. All the notions about the in- 
fant being affected by the sight, 
moods, and mental experiences of 
the mother are totally unfounded. 


GOD’S GREATEST MARVEL 69 


There in the darkness of the 
mother’s womb, where neither 
light nor color has ever penetrated, 
the embryo takes the material sift- 
ed by the placental screen from the 
mother’s blood. There it transforms 
the material into nerve cells which 
will respond later on only to light 
and color, 

How does the embryo know 
how to manufacture a neurone, one 
of the most complicated of all the 
cells in the human body, to say 
nothing about the complicated 
technique required for the type 
which responds only to stimuli of 
light and color? It has had no ex- 
perience of either. How does it 
even know that light and color 
exist? 

Then out of the same material it 
fabricates in the silence of the 
womb other nerve cells which will 
respond later only to stimuli of 
sound. Others it sculptures into 
neurones which are adapted only 
to stimuli of taste; others to stimuli 
of smell; and others only to stimuli 
of temperature. These respective 
types of nerve cells it puts in their 
appropriate places in the develop- 
ing embryo, in the end organs with 
corresponding centers in the brain. 

How does that tiny embryo 
sculpture finely spun nerve cells 
with different types of antennae, 
the details of whose architecture 
even the trained eye of the neurol- 
ogist armed with a high-powered 
microscope is unable to trace? How 
does that bit of protoplasm build a 
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heart, an elaborate muscle that will 
keep pumping blood through the 
body all the days of a life stretching 
perhaps close on to a century? 
How does it fabricate eyes which 
make the finest camera seem rudi- 
mentary and awkward? How does 
it fashion ears which make our 
dictaphones seem crude? How does 
it achieve that miracle of miracles, 
that mystery of mysteries, the 
crowning achievement in the bio- 
logical world, the brain of man? 
The most advanced scientific 
findings of our day have not yet 


plumbed the depths of the func- 
tioning of a single living cell, much 
less duplicated its marvels. That 
speck of protoplasm, a fertilized 
ovum, bespeaks the work of a Su- 
preme Intelligence whose network 
of laws guide the movements of its 
molecules from a tiny cell to the 
journey’s end, a human being. 

The tiny babe, emerging from 
the mother’s womb, with 9.2 billion 
nerve cells delicately intertwined in 
the cerebral cortex weighing scarce- 
ly half an ounce, is a living witness 
to the directive intelligence of God. 
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Armistice Day is Nov. 11 


@w tHe classroom wall of a Harvard law professor at the end of the war 
there hung a group of photos, each picturing a former student in military 
uniform. Beneath each picture was the date each was shot down. Under each 
photo was framed two pages of an essay written by that boy before leaving 
law school. They gave his views on life, the kind of future he planned for 
himself. 

That was all: the pictures, the essays on life, the dates of their deaths— 


and the young faces speaking to you from their graves. 
Irving Hoffman in the Hollywood Reporter, 


A Kiss for Divinity 


A uirtLte Negro orphan girl, whom the Sisters had rescued when she was 
abandoned as a worthless female baby, was helping the nuns make hosts for 
the Sunday Mass. The Sister rolled out the dough but let the child cut the 
wafers. At last, she was given the big host. When she had triumphantly 
pressed and made it perfectly, she leaned down and kissed it. 

“My dear,” said the Sister, “you mustn’t do that. You know that this is 
still just bread; our Lord will not be present until the Consecration of the 
Mass. 

“Oh, I know that,” replied the girl, “but when He does come He will 


find my kiss waiting for Him.” 
Mission (Sept.-Oct. °52). 








Putting Christ Back 
Into Christmas 


A busy city of 73,000 finds time to emphasize 
the real meaning of Dec. 25 


By ALICE COLLINS HAMM 


HRISTMAS in 1951 in Evanston, 

Ill., was different from Christ- 
mas in most cities in the U.S. The 
difference was that the Nativity 
scene was the focal point of Evans- 
ton’s civic celebration. People of all 
types, professions, trades, and living 
standards in a city of 73,000 joined 
in a campaign to “put Christ back 
into Christmas.” The campaign was 
completely the work of lay people 
and was nondenominational. It was 
a community undertaking, spon- 
sored by a group of residents of 
“assorted faiths,” and for people of 
all faiths. 

The men and women who were 
to devote hundreds of hours to 
“putting Christ back into Christ- 
mas” literally had nothing to sell 
but an idea. They were not try- 
ing to decommercialize Christmas. 
They merely wanted everyone to 
realize why gifts are exchanged 
and why people make merry. 


To inspire businessmen and shop- 
ping women and school children 
and Scouts to think of Christmas 
as Christ’s birthday, they asked that 
Nativity scenes be used wherever 
feasible. Their ultimate goal was 
family Christmas thinking; and 
they used modern advertising me- 
dia to reach into the family. 

During the summer, a working 
group was formed. It called itself 
the Christian Family Christmas 
committee (a nonprofit corpora- 
tion). The workers represented vari- 
ous denominations, and were most- 
ly couples with small children. 
Many of them had no special tal- 
ents, but some of the husbands 
were professional advertising men, 
copywriters and art directors, who 
loaned their skills unstintingly. For 
most of them this was a first plunge 
into any kind of a large-scale com- 
munity project. 

The first step after organizing 
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into working units was to ask 40 
distinguished Evanstonians to be 
the honorary committee. The sales 
value to the working committee of 
the prestige names proved tremen- 
dous. 

Among them were Congress- 
woman Marguerite Stitt Church, 
the mayor, the president of the 
board of trustees of Northwestern 
university, a vice-president of the 
university, the officers of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, department store 
heads, and several bank presidents. 

Second step was to ask the Coun- 
cil of Churches, the Ministerial 
association, and the Catholic pastors 
for their blessing. Then committee 
members began to contact the indi- 
vidual churches for active partici- 
pation. 

Most astounding success was with 
the city’s commercial life. Working 
through the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the committee asked depart- 
ment stores, furniture stores, the 
large specialty shops, and the Pub- 
lic Service Co. to devote one of their 
Christmas windows to a Nativity 
scene. The committee was not sell- 
ing Nativity displays. They merely 
urged stores to spend display 
money they would ordinarily spend, 
but for a window depicting the 
real spirit of Christmas. 

The hundreds of small shops in 
Evanston were asked, via Chamber 
of Commerce committees, to have 
small Nativity sets in their win- 
dows or to display the Christian 
Family Christmas committee win- 
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dow card, a colorful Nativity group 
on a dark blue background. 

Business was also asked to incor- 
porate the idea of “putting Christ 
back into Christmas” in its adver- 
tising. Some of the committee pro- 
fessionals designed ads and wrote 
copy which were offered to local 
advertisers. These were all used. 
Many small businesses used the 
slogan and Nativity cuts in their 
advertising. 

Every large store was cooperative. 
Marshall Field, for example, gave 
a large window at its busiest 
Evanston corner for a most artistic 
Nativity design. Edgar A. Stevens 
& Co. gave two small windows 
flanking their main entrance. The 
Public Service Co. placed in one of 
its two large windows a mag- 
nificent scene of the Wise Men ap- 
proaching the stable at Bethlehem. 

The John M. Smyth Co. had a 
lovely small white Nativity scene 
in its entrance window, and Henry 
C. Lytton & Co. had a very novel 
and effective shadow-box arrange- 
ment on the center glass panels of 
both its street entrances. Maurice L. 
Rothschild & Co. used a set of Na- 
tivity figures in the window at the 
foot of their large Christmas tree. 

Lord’s department store spent 
$3,000 on tremendous white figures 
of Mary, Joseph, and the Infant, 
the shepherds and the lambs, and 
the Three Kings towering on their 
camels. These were hoisted up to 
the 2nd-floor window ledges and 
beautifully set up with excellent 
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lighting and wired for subdued 
Christmas music. 

More than 50 small shops ar- 
ranged window Nativity scenes on 
their own initiative, and the com- 
mittee’s 300 window cards were 
used on sight. Florist shops had 
some particularly beautiful Nativity 
windows. Gift shops featured 
Christmas cribs, either for sale or 
on exhibit. A bas-relief of Madonna 
and Child, nearly 500 years old, the 
work of a famous Florentine sculp- 
tor, was exhibited by the Red Door 
gift shop. The original art work of 
the Christmas cover of the Evans- 
ton Review was exhibited by the 
Cellini shop, jewelers and _silver- 
smiths. 

The smallest display was prob- 


ably that of Great Expectations 
bookshop—the stable for the Holy 
Family was formed of three books. 


Bakeries, opticians, drugstores, 
jewelers, real-estate offices, beauty 
salons, painting and glass shops, 
upholsterers—all found a way to 
incorporate some kind of a small 
Nativity scene into their windows. 
Popular Evanston _ restaurants 
took part. The December menu 
cover of one restaurant chain was 
a block print of a modern Nativity 
design. Another exclusive restau- 
rant gave to each family a beautiful 
red candle with holder and a card 
bearing the slogan and the tradi- 
tional story of the lighted candle in 
the window on Christmas eve. 
The three Evanston banks and 
the Washington National Insur- 


ance Co. displayed the committee’s 
posters and used Christmas ads. 
One bank enclosed with its Novem- 
ber statements the pamphlet /s 
Christmas Really Curistmas?—the 
solitary piece of campaign litera- 
ture. 

Fifteen thousand copies of this 
pamphlet were distributed at meet- 
ings, in schools, and through busi- 
ness firms. It described the reason 
for the campaign, with specific sug- 
gestions of “What you can do” as 
an individual, as a businessman, as 
a club member or as a group leader. 

Its suggestions for the family 
were these. Read the first-Christ- 
mas story from the Bible to the 
children. Have a family Christmas 
crib. Go to church on Christmas 
day. As a family, do some special 
works of charity and friendliness 
at Christmas. 

Evanston’s 75 buses carry month- 
ly 14% million people. For six weeks 
before Christmas each bus had a 
car card with the same Nativity 
design as that of the window cards. 

A beautiful, richly colored Na- 
tivity scene appeared on a dozen 
General Outdoor billboards in 
Evanston locations. The Public 
Service Co. painted the slogan and 
a Nativity scene on an extra large 
billboard visible from the electric 
trains in midtown Evanston, and 
Bowman dairy painted the slogan 
on three billboards. 

Criterion boards (outdoor posters 
seven feet high on the sides of 
buildings) carried the committee’s 
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Nativity design and slogan in 30 
locations. This same size poster was 
frequently used for window display, 
sometimes cut out and mounted on 
plywood. 

Very early the committee realized 
that they were obviously stirring up 
a demand for Christmas cribs that 
would be hard to meet. They asked 
stores to stock extra supplies of 
home Christmas cribs for sale. They 
asked a leading Evanston art edu- 
cator, Katharine Lord, to write and 
speak over the radio about what 
fun and how easy it is for families 
to make their own home Christmas 
cribs. 

For outdoors, two talented artists 
on the committee designed some 
effective modern Nativity figures 
which could easily be done in al- 
most life size on four-foot sheets 
of plywood. The outside lines were 
very simple, for ease in cutting. 
Samples of these six-figure sets, 
which included Mary, Joseph, the 
Infant in the manger, a shepherd 
holding a lamb, a separate lamb, 
and the donkey that Mary rode, 
were displayed at Scouts’ headquar- 
ters, in schools, and at meetings 
whenever practical. The drawings 
were published in the Evanston 
Review. The entire program was 
devoted to building a set of these 
figures and a stable, scaled down 
for indoor use. 

The home-made life-size sets ap- 
peared outdoors in many places. 
They were on the steps of the First 
Congregational church, the work of 
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the Senior Scout troop there; in 
front of Marywood school, where 
the art students had painted five 
sets for the campaign; at the Com- 
munity hospital of Evanston; on 
the front lawns or porches of a 
dozen private homes. 

Frequently, children’s interest in- 
spired a family to think of Christ- 
mas as Christ’s birthday. School 
activity centered on having the chil- 
dren make Christmas cribs for 
home use. In one parochial school 
the children planned and arranged 
more than 500 cribs, and large cribs 
were built as classroom projects. 
These were all on exhibit at the 
Christmas PTA meeting. Eleven- 
year-olds at Katharine Lord’s art 
school modeled Nativity figures 


which were displayed in the win- 
dows of the Washington National 


Insurance Co. Smaller children 
made individual Christmas cribs in 
shoe boxes. 

Evanston Township High school’s 
art department sponsored a crib- 
design contest which produced 
some extraordinary work. A panel 
of art critics from Chicago headed 
by Hubert Ropp, dean of the Art 
institute, judged the designs, and 
the First National bank exhibited 
the winning cribs. A dinner party 
for the judges was given at Fanny’s 
restaurant in Evanston, as Fanny’s 
part of the campaign. 

Northwestern university’s school 
of speech created in its scenery 
department a most unusual out- 
door Nativity setting for Deering 
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Meadow on the campus. It con- 
sisted merely of a stable with the 
three principal figures in silhouette 
against a lighted background, but 
it was extremely effective. 

Among the many other outdoor 
displays in front of churches, clubs, 
and hospitals were two community 
Christmas cribs set up in centrally 
located parks by the committee. 
One of these was borrowed, but 
the other represented an outright 
purchase, to be used year after year. 

What did all this cost and who 
paid for it? Last summer, all the 
workers knew was that they hoped 
to get painlessly whatever money 
would be needed. They did not 
want to pass the hat in Evanston 
businesses nor be a nuisance gen- 


erally among individuals and or- 
ganizations. And truthfully it can 
be said that they alienated no one 
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I think we can 
AVOID WAR 7f: 


More of us would stop the mad 
scramble for created goods and allow 
ourselves to be motivated by the un- 
created Good, God. The author of 
the Imitation of Christ gives us the 
following prayer to aid us to God: 
“Give me, O most sweet and lov- 
ing Jesus, to repose in Thee above all 
things created; above all health and 
beauty; above all glory and honor; 
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through the subject of money. Yet 
adequate contributions were made 
by many individuals, business firms, 
banks, and clubs. The clubs were 
especially helpful. The Kiwanis, for 
example, paid for printing the cam- 
paign pamphlet (more than $100), 
and contributions of several hun- 
dred dollars were received from 
others. 

Principal expenses were the win- 
dow cards, billboard and Criterion 
posters, bus cards, and the one out- 
door community crib. Billboard and 
bus-card space was either entirely 
or partly donated, and of course all 
the store Nativity windows and 
ads were paid for by the individual 
stores. The committee actually had 
to spend less than $2,000—a very 
small sum to change the look and 
the spirit of a whole city at Christ- 
mas time. 
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above all power and dignity; above 
all knowledge and subtlety; above all 
joy and gladness; in fine, above all 
angels and archangels, and all the 
host of heaven; above all things vis- 
ible and invisible; and above all that 
is not Thee, my God; for Thou, O 
Lord my God, art supremely good 
above all things.” 

Richard E, Powers. 


[For similar contributions of about 100 words, filling out the 
thought after the words, | think we can avoid war if, $25 will 
be paid on publication. Manuscripts will not be returned.—Ed.] 





Ceaman Sarto’s Rescue 


In the expanse of an empty sea,a young % 


sailor remembered home and 


made a promise 


By MAURICE S. SHEEHY 


Condensed from “Six-O’Clock Mass’* 


Father Sheehy’s book is a series of 
portraits of the persons who attend 
the six-o’clock Mass at St. Jude’s, 
where Father James is pastor. This 
story tells of one of the group. Tech- 
nically, it is fiction, but it actually 
happened, and such events continue 
to happen every day. 


T. Jupe’s parish had only a few 


Italian familes, but Father 
James took special interest in them. 
He was most solicitous about the 
Sartos. He watched their eldest son, 
Tony, grow in suppleness and 
beauty, and was determined to 
keep him worthy of his tradition. 
Father James had young Tony in 
the choir. The child had music in 
him and was a clear soprano. 

Father James had gained the con- 
fidence of Mama Sarto, and on oc- 
casion dined on her minestrone 
and ravioli, which were beyond el- 
oquence. He encouraged her to 
come to church, her head covered 
with a shawl; she did not own an 
American hat. 

One day he was called to the 





rectory parlor to meet Maestro Gio- 
vanni Danno, organist, who needed 
work. Danno’s fingers indicated 
that he could do only the work for 
which he was trained. 

“Please, good Father,” Maestro 
Danno said in broken English, 
“please let me play your organ. 
Maybe I teach for you, too?” 

“I do have a pupil for you,” said 
Father James. “His father is poor, 
but the boy has music in his soul. 
He speaks Italian too.” Father 
James knew that the money for 
Tony’s lessons would come from 
his own pocket. He escorted the 
maestro to the Sarto house, and the 
boy’s eyes gleamed in anticipation 
when he heard the news. 

Maestro Danno could teach be- 
cause he knew. The boy could 
learn because he wanted to and had 
the ear. As he grew older he came 
under the jazz influence. He soon 
played modern popular music with 
skill. He also scrimped and saved 
from his errand-boy earnings to 
buy an accordion. 


*Copyright, 1952, by Maurice S. Sheehy, Published with permission of the publisher, 
Farrar, Straus & Young, lnc. $2.75. 
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When Tony was 16, he took his 
accordion and a letter from Father 
James to Sidney Weizman, leader 
of the finest dance band in the city. 

“Please, Mr. Weizman,” pleaded 
Tony, “let me play one song for 
listened, and 


” 


you.” Weizman 
nodded gravely. 

“Report for practice tomorrow at 
five. Twenty dollars a week.” That 
made Tony the lowest-paid mem- 
ber of the famed Weizman band. 

In a short time Tony was playing 
solos in the leading hot¢\ in the 
community. The music of the 
young Italian was a breath of fresh 
air. Most of the men who paid the 
checks were heavy and tired busi- 
nessmen. To the women with them 
the sight of Tony was an added at- 
traction. His fine strong features, 
smooth ivory complexion, and mus- 
cular shoulders drew them to the 
bandstand. They wanted to mix 
him with their bourbons. Weizman 
warned him. 

“These are good customers. They 
pay good money. But they are no 
good for a good-looking boy. Go 
home to your mama, when you fin- 
ish here.” 

Not only did Tony go home but 
his pay check went with him. In a 
few weeks it was $50 a week. Maes- 
tro Danno was happy, but Father 
James was worried. He did not see 
much of Tony any more. And 
Tony did not get up in time to play 
for the children’s Mass on Sundays. 

When Mussolini joined forces 
with Hitler, Tony, without con- 


sulting Papa and Mama Sarto, 
went to the recruiting station and 
enlisted in the U.S. navy. That eve- 
ning before he went to work, he 
told his family. Mama Sarto wept. 
Papa Sarto rose from the table, 
linked his hands behind his back, 
and walked up and down the little 
hall for five minutes before he said 
anything. 

He returned to the dining room 
and said to mama in a gruff voice, 
“Tony is a smart boy. He loves 
America. It is his land and ours.” 

Then he turned to all the Sarto 
tribe, “You should be proud of 
Tony. That Mussolini has tried to 
sell the soul of Italy to the devil. 
But the Pope and Tony, they will 
save that soul.” 

At the hotel, Tony said to Weiz- 
man, “This is my last night. I re- 
port to the navy tomorrow.” 

Weizman nodded, and answered, 
“Leave right after your 12-o’clock 
act, you'll need the sleep. And 
when you return, wherever I am, 
come first to me. A better job will 
be waiting for you.” 

Boot camp at San Diego to 
which Tony was shipped was a 
great adventure for him. Up at six, 
he learned the art of living with 
others. But he began to talk differ- 
ently. He put a hardness in his 
voice which was strange to his 
heart. St. Jude’s and the kindness 
of Father James faded from mem- 
ory. 

“You're only young once,” he 
was told time and again. “You may 
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be dead soon, so get going and 
have fun.” 

At first Tony went to dance halls 
to hear the music. He did not seem 
to realize that thousands of female 
tramps were heading for San Die- 
go and other such stations. Sex talk 
in the barracks penetrated his ears 
ceaselessly. 

“Get yourself a girl, you good- 
looking Wop,” urged his buddy. 
“Everyone has one while he’s 
ashore.” 

Tony did not have to get one. 
A pension-conscious stenographer 
spotted Tony through the windows 
of a hamburger place. Every night 
he was off duty she was waiting for 
him at the gate. 

Tony had not been praying, leav- 
ing all that to Mama Sarto, but the 
angels were with him. One night 
when he returned to the base, his 
orders were posted. He had been 
assigned to the new aircraft car- 
rier, the U.S.S. Hornet. 

His girl friend heard the news 
through the grapevine and did not 
expect him on Saturday night. She 
soon found another prospect. 

Nor was Tony heartbroken. One 
thing he had planned all his life 
was a real Italian wedding—open 
and joyful, with his parents and 
friends present. No sneaking jus- 
tice-of-the-peace job in the middle 
of the night for him! 

The sea breezes put new color in 
Tony’s cheeks and washed the 
stench of cheap perfume out of his 
nostrils. He was assigned to a deck 
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crew, then to a 40-millimeter gun. 
He liked being a sailor. He liked 
the daily drama of take-offs, land- 
ings, quarters, and gunnery. 

One day, to avoid mess duty, he 
went to Mass. But other times he 
managed to be busy when the 
Catholic chaplain was around. If he 
did not take his work so seriously 
he might have gone to Mass a sec- 
ond time. But the biggest thrill in 
his life was the action all around 
him on that ship. 

The U.S.S. Hornet was a new 
carrier, rushed into action on short 
notice. Its air group and seamen 
were novices, but a few weeks at 
sea and the ship was carrying the 
best traditions of the navy into ac- 
tion. 

As they entered the Coral sea, 
one morning at dawn, the first 
flight went off to scout. But this 
morning it did not return. The 
flight had radioed its report, but 
not soon enough to catch the at- 
tack from the other side of the 
horizon. 

The order “Man your battle sta- 
tions!” always sent chills up 
Tony’s spine. But as he heard it, he 
swiftly put on his lifebelt and his 
helmet. Swinging his gun into ac- 
tion, he began pouring out round 
after round of ammunition as Jap- 
anese planes zoomed over his head. 
The ship was wounded. Looking 
sternward as the last enemy plane 
became a speck in the remote sky, 
Tony saw billowing clouds of 
smoke and then flames that mount- 
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ed high across the rim of the flight 
deck. 

“Abandon ship! Abandon ship!” 
came the orders. Tony noticed half 
consciously that his partner on the 
gun was sobbing. An old chief, the 
type that really runs the navy in 
spite of the admirals, herded Tony 
and the rest out of their gun nests 
toward the boats. Tony did not 
reach a boat. 

He was never able to remember 
how he got into the water or how 
he managed to shake off his shoes. 
An ammunition box came floating 
by, and he grasped it. His trousers 
were wet and heavy, so he shook 
them off. He paddled his box away 
from the ship as he had been in- 
structed. The lifeboats, he observed, 
pulled away in a different direc- 
tion. He was alone, ignored by the 
boats, which could take in no more 
men. Suddenly the Hornet tilted 
into the sea and disappeared. 
Tony’s heart felt as deep as that sea. 
Sobbing shook him suddenly, so 
severely that he could barely hold 
onto the box and hardly wished to. 
When his grief died away, he 
looked around. He saw no ship 
and no men. 

The salt in the water caked on 
him, and the sun blistered him. 
Hours seemed like days as the sun 
marked slow time and the waves 
lapped the seconds against the box. 
He held on and kept his face down 
against the glare. The horror of the 
blast came back, the enemy bomb- 
ers that seemed to laugh at his gun, 
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the days of perfect training, the 
hours on watch, and now this. And 
for what? 

Merciful night shut off the sun, 
and he was dead tired. He wanted 
to sleep, but he knew that if he did 
he would lose the box, and his life- 
belt was heavy with salt. 

Then the moon rose. He remem- 
bered suddenly the time his parents 
took him to St. Mark’s in Venice 
before they had come to Amer- 
ica. The moon shone then, and 
they had gone to Mass. At the end 
of Mass, the priest said the same 
words his mother had taught him, 
“Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis, nunc 
et in hora mortis nostrae. Amen.” 

Then Tony began to pray, softly, 
as he did as a child. It was his first 
prayer in a long time. He thought 
of his childhood, how good his par- 
ents were, and what a weak fool he 
had been the first time he was away 
from home. 

“God, have mercy on me, a sin- 
ner,” gasped Tony. “Holy Mary, 
pray for us sinners now and at the 
hour of our death. Amen.” 

When dawn broke suddenly, he 
realized that he was not alone. A 
high curved fin was cutting the 
water in circles around him. He 
wished for a knife. He splashed 
and kicked. The shark dived under 
him and he thrashed the water 
with his feet. The shark came up 
on its side and darted to the rear. 

Tony watched. A body with 
blood on it floated near him. The 
shark came up under the body and 
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pulled it down. Tony retched and 
retched. His own hands looked life- 
less. He almost choked. 

“St. Anthony, send someone to 
find me,” he begged, and somehow 
the memory of the statue of St. An- 
thony with the infant Jesus in his 
arms faded out and Tony was see- 
ing the Madonna in St. Jude’s 
church. As she began to fade away, 
he shouted and raised his arm. 

The shout and the gesture saved 
him. A destroyer escort was sifting 
those waters on a last search for 


survivors. An alert lookout saw him. 


“Man overboard!” he called. A 
life jacket attached to a rope was 
tossed to Tony. Painfully he moved 
his hands up the box and grasped 
at the rope. He could not seize the 
belt but held on with his elbows. 
As they towed him over, a boat 
was lowered. A sailor saw the face 
of Seaman Sarto and dived over- 
board to help him. 

“Relax, Mac,” said the friendly 
voice, the friendliest he had ever 
heard. 

When Tony awoke, he was in 
sick bay between clean sheets. A 
corpsman was distributing hot 
soup. The place looked like a pal- 
ace to Tony. Ship’s bells were strik- 
ing—one, two, three, four. It was 
6 a.M. Thousands of miles away, 
in St. Jude’s, Father James was of- 
fering Mass for all his boys in the 
service. 

On this destroyer one of his boys 
was saying, “Thank you, God. I'll 
never let you down again. I’ve had 


a bellyful of sin. I'll make up for 
it by getting to Mass every day you 
give me strength to walk.” 

One afternoon he heard the loud- 
speaker blare, “Here it is. Here it 
is. Mass for Catholics in the for- 
ward messing compartment.” 

“A crazy time and place for 
Mass,”. said Tony to himself, “but 
I promised.” 

The young chaplain who met 
him and handed him a missal had 
a smile on his face; Tony smiled 
back. The priest’s name was John 
Larkin. The second day he saw 
Tony, he asked, “Did you get off 
the Hornet?” 

“Yes, Father,” said Tony, “you 
know, only the good are supposed 
to die young, and God didn’t want 
a sinner like me lousing up His 
music.” 

When the war was over, Tony 
was received back into the band by 
an enthusiatic Sid Weizman. God 
held out His hand, too, through 
Father James and the Church of St. 
Jude. In the early dawn after the 
dancing was over, Tony would 
drive out to the country in his new 
convertible, and then come back 
for the six-o’clock Mass. Sometimes 
he dozed off a bit, but the tinkling 
bell would wake him. 

The words said by Father James 
at the altar had real meaning for 
Tony: “Take away from us our 
iniquities, we beseech thee, O Lord, 
that we may be worthy to enter 
with pure minds into the holy of 
holies.” 
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Seven Courses for 50c¢ 


Life was good and spaghetti cheap in the restaurant I grew up in 


By MARIA SERMOLINO 
Condensed from “Papa’s Table d’Héte’* 


HAVE friends who extol the 

delights of childhood on a 

farm. I, myself, shall forever 
look back with longing and fond- 
ness on a childhood spent in a bar 
and restaurant. I was five years old 
when our family moved to Gon- 
farone’s, an Italian table d’héte and 
small hotel at the corner of 8th St. 
and Macdougal in New York’s 
Greenwich Village. My father was 
part owner. 

Although for several decades 
Gonfarone’s was probably the larg- 
est and most successful of the 
Italian table d’hétes, it was but one 
of many similar restaurants all of 
whose owners made more than just 
a comfortable living. For several 
decades, it seems, the American 
palate could not be satiated with 
Italian food. During its heyday, 
Gonfarone’s served nearly 5,000 
dinners a week. 

The unloading of the trucks full 
of foodstuffs was a sight to behold. 
All the deliveries were made 
through the bar, and even on win- 
ter days when the blasts of cold 
air swept through the wide open 
doors and chilled me to the bone, 
*Copyright, 1952, by Maria Sermolino. 


I could not resist watching the 
spectacle. Big, muscular men would 
march by with a side of beef, or 
a carcass of veal, or a whole lamb 
on their shoulders. Barrels filled 
with chickens and dripping water 
from the cracked ice which kept 
them fresh came rolling on their 
sides down the wooden tracks 
placed over the cellar stairs. Some- 
times I would shove and kick them 
over the barroom floor towards the 
kitchen. There were crates of celery 
with their green leaves sticking out 
at the tops and sides, and crates of 
lettuce and radishes and tomatoes, 
and burlap bags with potatoes and 
onions and leeks, and barrels of 
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apples and grapes. The whole place 
was fragrant with a mixture of 
scents from things recently taken 
from the moist earth. 

The customer got a great deal 
for his 50¢ at Gonfarone’s but even 
at that price there was a margin 
of profit, because wholesale prices 
of foodstuffs were so low. (And, 
I’ve been told, papa was a shrewd 
buyer.) Tenderloin of beef cost 7¢ 
a pound; veal, 7¢; chicken, 9¢; 
lamb, 8¢. A barrel of onions cost 
$1.50, and a bushel of tomatoes was 
40¢. Potatoes were $1.75 a barrel 
and eggs, by the crate, cost 15¢ a 
dozen. 

A typical Gonfarone menu, at 
any time during the first decade of 
the 20th century, might have read 
as follows: 

ASSORTED ANTIPASTO 
MINESTRONE 
SPAGHETTI WITH MEAT OR TOMATO 
SAUCE 

BOILED SALMON WITH CAPER SAUCE 
SWEETBREAD WITH MUSHROOM PATTY 

BROILED SPRING CHICKEN 
OR ROAST PRIME RIBS OF BEEF 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS SPINACH 
BOILED OR MASHED POTATOES 
GREEN SALAD 
BISCUIT TORTONI OR SPUMONI 
FRESH FRUIT ASSORTED CHEESES 
DEMITASSE 

This formidable list represented 
not a choice of items, but a list of 
all the food a customer could have 
on a weekday night for 50¢, in- 
cluding a pint of California red 
wine. (Imported wine was 10¢ ex- 
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tra.) There were day-to-day varia- 
tions in the menu, but the quantity 
was always the same. 

On Saturdays and Sundays the 
price was 60¢, but that included 
half a boiled lobster with mayon- 
naise. As the cost of food and labor 
went up, papa realized that one 
day he would have to raise his 
prices. For many months he dis- 
cussed the problem, with mama, 
the help, and the customers, and 
then the day came when he took 
the momentous step. He raised the 
price from 50¢ to 55¢. 

Although the length and variety 
of the menu undoubtedly attracted 
many people to the early Italian 
table d’hétes in general, and Gon- 
farone’s in particular, the manner 
in which the food was prepared 
and the novelty of the food itself 
also were important factors. Anti- 
pasto, minestrone, spaghetti—what 
manner of food was this? There 
was nothing in American cookery 
remotely like it. The antipasto con- 
sisted of hearts of celery (the big 
stalks were used for the minestro- 
ne), tasty little black olives, several 
slices of imported Italian salami, 
sardines, anchovies, sliced tomatoes 
sprinkled with basil, imported tuna, 
and a big juicy pimento. (Papa 
would be horrified if he could see 
the mountain of cole slaw topped 
with a shriveled anchovy and a 
speck of pimento which passes for 
antipasto today.) The minestrone 
was a tasty soup made with beef 
stock and a variety of fresh vege- 





SEVEN COURSES FOR 50¢ 


The Prince of Soups and Potatoes Julienne 


Tue French Revolution drove many persons to America, where 
they distinguished themselves in various ways. John Baptiste de 
Julien came to Boston in 1793 and opened the first public eating 
place in the city. It was in one of the oldest buildings in Boston, 
dating from 1670. His place was called Julien’s Restorator, a crude 
attempt to anglicize the French word restaurant, 

Before this, such places were called cook-shops and had none 
of the refinements of Julien’s. The novelty attracted attention, and 
soon it became the most fashionable gathering place in Boston. The 
ancient building, at what is now Milk and Congress Sts., played 
host to Bishop Cheverus and Father Matignon, both close friends 
of M. Julien. 

Julien’s nickname, Prince of Soups, was not lightly given. His 
perpetual epitaph on the menus of good eating places is more legible 
than the one over his grave in the Catholic section of the Common 
cemetery. The famous Consomme de Julienne and Potatoes Julienne 
are now all that remain to keep his name in remembrance. An 
obituary notice gives the following eulogy, “The poor of this town 
will often breathe a pious blessing on the memory of the charitable 
Julien.” 





William John Gurney in the Boston Pilot (23 Feb. ’52). 














tables with just enough well-cooked 
beans to make it smooth and rich. 
The spaghetti, however, was the 
most intriguing dish. 

By the simple act of ordering spa- 
ghetti, an American was plunged 
into a foreign experience. Not only 
was its taste different than any- 
thing he had ever eaten, but so 
was the manner of eating it. Few 
could master the technique of spa- 
ghetti twirling, but they had fun 
trying. They tangled with the slip- 
pery stuff, tried to be neat and 
politely American in their handling 
of it, but most often they went 
down in defeat and cut it up into 


short lengths, or sucked it up like 
a peasant. Whenever papa had the 
time, he would stop at one table 
after another and demonstrate how 
to eat spaghetti. 

Even a novice can master the 
trick provided he keeps his head 
and does not panic. The important 
thing to remember is to hook ex- 
actly one strand of spaghetti on 
a tine of the fork at one time and, 
with the fork held at a right angle 
either to a spoon or a bare spot on 
the dish, twirl that one long strand 
completely around the tines. That 
makes a good mouthful. Only cow- 
ards and barbarians cut spaghetti 
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with a knife. Thus mutilated it 
becomes something else, just as eat- 
ing hamburger is not the same 
as eating steak. 

From the standpoint of the res- 
taurateur, spaghetti had many ad- 
vantages. A portion looked like, 
and was, a lot of food, and yet it 
cost less than 2¢ a portion, includ- 
ing enough sauce and grated cheese 
to gratify a glutton. Furthermore, 
after gorging himself on a mound 
of spaghetti a customer’s appetite 
would have lost its edge and small 
portions of the remaining courses 
on the menu would abundantly 
satisfy him. 

Usually a pint of California claret 
was served free with every dinner. 
This grandiose gesture greatly im- 
pressed Americans who, if they 
thought of wine at all, considered 
it a foreign luxury. The restaura- 
teurs of 50 years ago could afford 
such generosity since, when bought 
in 40 or 50-barrel lots, the cost of 
the wine was about 10¢ a gallon. 

Labor costs, which have become 
a nightmare to operators of large 
restaurants, were practically non- 
existent. Amedeo, the waiter, prob- 
ably was paid about $40 a month, 
the dishwashers about $20, and, in 
the very early days, the waiters 
worked only for their food and 
tips or, at most, were paid about 
$10 a month. 

Since controls were lax, even a 
waiter who tried to be honest might 


find his pockets unaccountably 
bulging with dinner money which, 
somehow, got confused with his 
tip money. There was so much of 
it pouring in that everybody shared. 

Papa had a theory that the more 
money the help made the better 
they worked. By working hard 
they helped fill the till for papa, 
and if they appropriated the over- 
flow it mattered not to papa. Even 
when they Jeft, as most of them 
did after four or five prosperous 
years, to open rival places of their 
own, papa bore them no ill will. 
In fact, he sometimes lent them 
money with which to get started 
and took parties of his own cus- 
tomers to their table d’hétes. 

Two of the most successful are 
still flourishing; Enrico and Pag- 
lieri’s on W. 11th St., founded by 
the late Enrico Fasani, and Peter’s 
Back Yard on W. 10th St., founded 
by the late Peter Gallotti. Both 
men got their start as waiters at 
Gonfarone’s and became _papa’s 
close friends. Few of the old guard 
are now left, but as recently as a 
decade ago there were a score or 
more of ex-Gonfarone waiters— 
some now owners, others headwait- 
ers—in Italian restaurants about 
town who, despite my graying hair 
and Sally Victor hats, still called 
me // Ninin, as they did 40-odd 
years ago when I used to dodge 
their footsteps in Gonfarone’s 
kitchen. 
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Little Land of Luxembourg 


The country is tiny, but her people are 
noble and her noblemen are democratic 


By MARGARET BIDDLE 


Condensed from Realities* 


VER siNcE the war days in 
England I have wanted to 

visit the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg. I suppose it was be- 
cause I found the Grand Duchess 
of Luxembourg and her foreign 
minister, Joseph Bech, two of the 
most attractive people I ever met. 
During the war years, 1940-1945, 
there were in London seven com- 
plete exiled governments, as well 
as the Free French, and _ repre- 
sentatives from Denmark. Among 
them, the representatives of Lux- 
embourg were outstanding: the 
Grand Duchess for her dignity, 
her charm and simplicity; Minister 
Joseph Bech for his brilliant states- 
manship, intelligence, kindliness, 
and sense of humor. It was there- 
fore with the greatest enthusiasm 
that I set out recently to visit the 
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diminutive Grand Duchy of Lux- 
embourg. 

Luxembourg has a thrilling his- 
tory, full of romance, tradition, 
courage and gallantry. Its natural 
beauty is extremely appealing. It 
is all so orderly, clean, and well 
kept that it gives one the impres- 
sion of a vast country estate. In 
Luxembourg there are few large 
holdings. The big properties rarely 
have much more than 50 to 70 
acres; the land for the most part is 
divided up among the farmers who 
do not own more than ten to 20 
acres. There are no advertising 
posters on the roads or in the 
towns, and it is extraordinary how 
much more attractive this makes 
everything. 

French and German are the two 
languages of Luxembourg. Both 


and London and Paris. 
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York City, 
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languages are taught in the schools, 
and the more educated people also 
speak English. French is the official 
language, but newspapers are pub- 
lished both in German and French. 
Well over 90% of the people are 
Catholic. 

With Monsieur and Madame 
Bech I motored from one end of 
the country to the other. The 
Duchy of Luxembourg, which has 
300,000 inhabitants, is only 32 miles 
across at the widest point and its 
greatest length is 62 miles. We 
went through fascinating little 
towns, stretches of very hilly coun- 
try; perched high up I saw the 
ruins of many old castles (there 
are some 100 scattered about the 
country), the most famous of all 


being Castle Vianden, built in the 
llth century. The great banquet- 
ing hall could seat 500 guests. 
One third of the country is cov- 
ered with forests where deer, wild 
boars, and wolves still provide ex- 


cellent hunting. There are many 
little rivers, full of fish; along the 
banks of the Moselle one sees the 
famous vineyards which produce 
the delicious dry white wine named 
Moselle. We rode by vast, culti- 
vated fields full of cereals, beets, 
and potatoes. Cherry and prune 
trees and roses are in abundance; 
their cultivation is one of the in- 
dustries of the country. About 
60% of the people work on the 
land and they produce practically 
all the food they need. 

The Battle of the Bulge took 
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place in the northern part of the 
country. The Germans overran the 
northern half of Luxembourg, de- 
stroying village after village. When 
I passed through Hamm, I visited 
the American cemetery, where 5,- 
080 American soldiers are buried. 
One grave is set apart from the 
others, flanked by two large Amer- 
ican flags; it is General Patton’s. 

It is thrilling to come upon the 
great industrial district in the 
South, where you find some of the 
largest steel plants of Europe. 
Luxembourg, despite her small 
size, is one of the world’s major 
steel-producing countries. I believe 
that the Luxembourg steel workers 
are among the best paid in Europe, 
and the standard of living is very 
high. 

The Grand Duchess combines 
dignity with great sweetness, and 
is worshiped in her country. In 
1919, when a referendum was tak- 
en to choose between a republic 
or a grand duchy, the people voted 
overwhelmingly in her favor. 
Prince Felix, her husband, who 
served with the Allies during the 
war, is also very well liked. Their 
eldest son, Prince Jean, studied in 
Luxembourg, England, and Cana- 
da. He was in the Irish Guards 
during the war and is now a 
colonel in the Luxembourg army. 

Luxembourg is a constitutional 
monarchy. The Grand Duchess 
has the executive power, and ap- 
points her own ministers. She has 
a cabinet consisting of six min- 
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isters, and a House of Parliament, 
with 54 deputies. 

Joseph Bech is a leading figure 
in European diplomatic circles. He 
has represented his country at most 
of the international conferences. 
Today he is minister of defense, 
but during his long years of service 
he has also been prime minister. 
He told me that once while he was 
prime minister he found a man 
standing on a high ladder clean- 
ing one of the lanterns in his office. 
He looked up and saw an old 
classmate. 

He greeted him cordially and 
told him to be careful not to fall 
from the ladder. His classmate 
looked down and replied “Joseph, 
don’t worry about me, you are the 


one who will be falling soon.” 
Minister Bech laughed and said 
the man certainly knew his politics, 
for much to his surprise, within 
two weeks, he was no longer prime 
minister. 
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I was interested to learn that for 
the last 70 years education had been 
compulsory for all children be- 
tween the ages of six and 13. 
Wealthy and poor alike must at- 
tend the same elementary school. 
This has had a democratic in- 
fluence on the people. 

The Luxembourgeois are ex- 
tremely internationally-minded. 
Perhaps this spirit arises because 
the young people leave their coun- 
try for their university education; 
many go to France, Belgium, some 
to England, Italy, Germany, and 
other countries. No country could 
be more steadfast in its independ- 
ence and tradition, but no country 
has shown more willingness in re- 
cent years to join in the schemes 
towards a United Europe. Luxem- 
bourg may be one of the smallest 
countries in the world but she has 
great contributions to make with 
her steel, stability, and statesman- 


ship. 


Deluded 


eA Soviet proressor was lecturing on insects at the university of a satellite 
country, bent on indoctrinating the youth in Marxian thinking. “On my right 
hand,” he said to his students, “I have a flea. I order the flea to jump over 
to my left hand. See, the flea obeys me. . . . Now,” he continued, “I remove 
the legs of the flea, and order it to jump. You note that it will not jump. 
Therefore, gentlemen, we have scientific proof that a flea whose legs are 
removed becomes deaf.” Boston Shipyerd News, 


Precluded 


eA MAN and a woman in an Iron Curtain country were listening to a 
nightingale. “Do you like the song?” the woman asked. 


“Until I know who wrote the melody,” the man replied, “I can say nothing.” 
Pathfinder. 
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Paris Delivered 


The conquerors were kept at bay 


for four long years 


By 


RAYMOND LEOPOLD BRUCKBERGER 
Condensed from “One Sky To Share’’* 


0 rou are joining the comman- 
dos,” my friend said that day 
in 1940. “Why?” 

I turned my eyes away as if I 
were telling a lie. My volunteering 
for the commandos looked as if I 
thought myself braver than others. 

“You understand,” I replied, 
“that I cannot act like most people. 
A soldier who will think only of 
returning to his home after the war 
shouldn’t volunteer for the com- 
mandos. But I am a Dominican 
priest and my vocation calls for 
much bolder efforts. I love my 
country and I am not a coward. I 
believe that it is part of my voca- 
tion to be with those who get 
themselves killed.” 

“Suppose something happens?” 

“My vocation requires the risk. 
I did not seek my vocation; it came 
to me. If God wills that I work for 
Him after the war, nothing will 
happen to me. He will see to it that 
I have the means of serving Him 
with honor as long as He wants 
me in His service.” 

“You're OK.,” my friend said 


simply. “I thought it must be 
something like that.” 

Belgium and Holland have been 
invaded. All leave is canceled. I see 
why. I spent Pentecost Sunday 
with the commandos at Faverney. 

The commandos are wonderful! 
They welcomed me most cordially. 
But someone has reproached me, 
in the name of canon law, for be- 
ing with the commandos, “Listen,” 
I say, “it is unusual for the clergy 
to make war as fighting men. In 
France it is a cruel necessity! We 
are not proud of it. After the war 
you will not see me carrying a flag 
in veterans’ parades. But the Holy 
Father gave the French clergy a 
dispensation from ecclesiastical law. 
A French priest does not commit 
sin by bearing arms. My duty is 
clear. Under risk of bringing upon 
himself the contempt of his flock, 
a priest must be at the front, as far 
forward as he can get.” 


We were left to guard certain 
crossings in Chauny, a rich and 
pleasant town. The enemy was ex- 


*Copyright, 1952, by the author. Reprinted with permission of P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
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pected to appear at any moment. 
Fear made people see Germans ev- 
erywhere, and a French captain 
was killed by mistake, shot in the 
heart by a French bullet fired al- 
most point-blank. Our lieutenant 
refused to follow the general move- 
ment to fall back. “I want a writ- 
ten order,” he said over and over. 
So, out of a whole division, we 
alone remained. 

I commanded a little post at the 
entrance of a bridge on the main 
street. My Lewis gun enfiladed the 
whole street, hardly visible through 
a slit in an iron shutter. My super- 
ior officer occupied the house across 
from me. We had very little am- 
munition. 

The Germans did not come by 
the road, but from the sky, their 
bombers skimming the roofs. We 
got about 15 heavy bombs. Four of 
them bracketed our posts less than 
60 feet away. Baptism of fire for 
me, in this season of Pentecost. 

Our battle raged furiously for 
three days. Several times the Ger- 
mans broke through the machine- 
gun fire and reached our artillery 
positions. The 75 cannon then 
opened fire at a distance of less 
than 200 feet, and each shell went 
off among the Germans. The four- 
gun battery near us fired 8,000 
shells in two days. Three times, on 
June 6, the regiment hurled the 
enemy back to the Somme, and in 
the evening we occupied practically 
the same positions as at the begin- 
ning of the battle. The enemy did 


not pass. On the contrary, he 
seemed to be exhausted. We ex- 
pected an order to counterattack. 
What we got was an order to re- 
treat. 

Now, little by little, our defeat 
is penetrating into my skin. I see 
the dreary army turning its back 
on the field of battle. At a bridge 
we joined the rest of the comman- 
dos. All bridges were guarded by 
engineers who were to blow them 
up after we had passed. The roads 
were being destroyed behind us. At 
each step we took, a bit of France 
fell into decay. 

We had traveled back perhaps 40 
kilometers from the Somme. I no- 
ticed with amazement that we were 
alone and abandoned. We had been 
told that several divisions were 
massed behind us, ready to relieve 
us. But there was nothing. After 
about 50 kilometers, we reached a 
village where we finally found 
French troops in position. We 
climbed over a barricade of sacks 
filled with dirt. There was a sen- 
try: “Cheer up, kid! You’re at the 
outposts!” He laughed in my face 
and told me that the Germans were 
still on the Somme, poor fellow. He * 
still didn’t know what had _ hap- 
pened. 

Several armies were retreating to- 
ward Paris on a wide highway. 
I had never imagined that such a 
broad convoy could pack itself so 
tightly together and go so fast. As 
usual, the infantry was in the 
ditches. Horses and trucks took up 
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the road, several abreast. In this 
fashion we arrived at Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence, where we crossed the 
Oise river. The inhabitants were 
also leaving. 

We entered the forest of Senlis 
and stretched out under the trees. 
We were exhausted. We looked at 
the map; we had marched 110 kilo- 
meters in 45 hours. Suddenly Ger- 
man planes were over us, firing. 
We felt a moment of panic. We 
clung to the trees to escape the bul- 
lets. 

The planes grazed the trees im- 
mediately over us. Never any res- 
pite, never an instant of security, 
never, never! This was too much! 
The Germans left. We lay down 
again, overwhelmed with sadness. 
After this wild retreat, we were 
still at the mercy of the enemy. We 
were beaten. 


I was hungry, thirsty, tired out 
when the order came for further 
retreat. I reached the edge of a 


wood near Paris. The sun was 
high in the sky. It was June 11, 
probably about 9 a.m. In the dis- 
tance was a long wide ribbon of 
road. A small troop, marching sin- 
gle file, was going down toward 
Paris. The column was very quiet, 
as if perfectly at home, its rifles 
carried in slings. Surely, I thought, 
it must be the French retreating. I 
could not make it out very well. If 
I approached crawling on hands 
and knees, I would be fired at. The 
best thing to do was to be bold. 
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I leaped into the field and shout- 
ed, “French or enemy?” 

The column stopped. A voice 
cried out in French, “Come on! 
Come on!” 

I rushed forward. They were 
Germans. I stopped short. But what 
could I do? My only weapon was 
my pistol. 

“French or enemy?” As I said 
it again, I was trying to think how 
to escape. 

“Come on! Hurry up!” 

I did not want to surrender. I 
turned and dashed for the forest I 
had just left. Bullets whistled over 
my head. I heard the violent locust 
buzz of their machine gun. I threw 
myself down. They had missed me. 

They were running after me. I 
got up, and with one leap I was at 
the edge of a field. One more jump 
and I would be behind the trees. 
Again the locust. 

A tremendous shock hurled me 
over, face down. I was hit and half 
unconscious. Blood ran joyously on 
the grass, beautiful blood freed 
from my body. 

And then in just a few seconds, 
with a great effort, I became aware 
of everything. I had been gravely 
wounded, a prisoner. The Germans 
were in Paris. My country was van- 
quished. 

The finest moment of a wound is 
the moment when you receive it. 
It is like a discharge of electricity. 
But then I began to feel pain. My 
left arm, bent across my back, was 
throbbing with pain. I sat down, 
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completely hidden in the grass. 
With my right hand, I brought my 
left arm back. Blood was flowing 
down its length. I made a tourni- 
quet at my shoulder with the help 
of my teeth and my right arm. 
Blood continued to flow without 
stopping. My chest was wheezing 
like a bellows. I was pierced 
through by two bullets, one in the 
left shoulder, the other in the left 
lung. 

It the flow of blood did not stop, 
in a few minutes I would be bled 
white. I was far from the road, in 
a spot hidden by grass. It would 
take them a long time to find my 
body. I would rot. The crows 
would eat me. Above all, I did not 
want the crows to touch me. I 
would rather die on the road. I 
rose, and advanced toward the road. 
A German medical orderly happen- 
ed along. He tore off my shirt and 
made a temporary bandage. The 
bleeding did not stop completely. I 
was growing weaker. I still thought 
I was surely done for. 

Suddenly, a quarter of a mile 
away, another song burst into the 
limpid air: the song of our French 
machine guns. I will die among my 
own people! I looked around; no- 
body in sight. I got up on one knee, 
then on the other. Then I stood up. 

The French guns were still sing- 
ing. I made a detour to avoid their 
zone of fire. At every step I almost 
fell. I could see very little, and that 
dimly. The trees were only great 
shadows. I thought I saw some- 
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thing gleaming in the distance, like 
a lake. I was at the end of my 
strength. My goal was far away. I 
would never reach it. 

Suddenly, two shining points, 
one to the right, one to the left. 
Two lowered rifles. But how could 
they possibly be so near? I felt my- 
self lifted strongly under my arms, 
carried a few steps, and stretched 
out on the ground at the foot of a 
tall tree. I must have been a la- 
mentable sight, with my bare and 
bloody torso. 

It was a German field hospital. 
The doctor was young and he had 
a gentle face. He made a great 
bandage for my whole chest and 
finally the bleeding stopped. They 
covered me with field jackets. I felt 
as if I had been beaten black and 
blue. 

He put the mouth of a bottle of 
wine to my lips. I drank two or 
three swallows. It seemed to me 
that it was the finest Burgundy. 
What a wonderful feeling! I tried 
to thank him while keeping the 
necessary reserve. 

I smiled, and said in German, 
“It is good, the wine of France.” 

He smiled, too. I closed my eyes 
and fell into a coma, which lasted 
several hours. I was unable to 
move, but I heard everything with 
marvelous clarity. The doctor said, 
“This is a real soldier.” 

I was glad, and I said to myself, 
“Well, so he recognizes that, does 
he? Fine!” 

Then I felt the cold creeping up 
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my legs and arms. The doctor took 
my pulse. “He thinks I’m dead,” I 
told myself. I, too, thought I was 
dying. 

Death does not come to meet 
you, like a person. It rises from all 
points of the horizon at once, like 
the dawn. It is a spreading white 
light in which all things become 
fluid and floating. Let’s hear no 
more nonsense about the horrors 
of death. It is a subtle and marvel- 
ous climax. With delight I drank 
in its coming. 

I thought of France, of the de- 
feat. It was at once cruel and peace- 
ful. A foretaste of how the painful 
things of this earth must look from 
paradise. For surely the inhabitants 
of heaven see them in their truth. 
I was entering paradise naturally, 
as simply as I might return to the 
monastery after a walk. A little 
tired, perhaps. None too soon. I 
was coming home to God’s house 
as to the house of my father. In 
my mind—because I could not 
move my lips—I recited the Pater 
Noster in Latin, the Hail Mary in 
French, the Credo in Latin. It was 
only several days later that I re- 
called that I had not even thought 
of the Act of Contrition. 

I was given Extreme Unction. I 
went into the operating room, but 
luckily no operation was necessary, 
for the bullets had gone through. 
They took me to the medical ward, 
where a nurse gave me a glass of 
milk. What a marvelous sensation! 

The chaplain, a French Jesuit, 
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came to see me. I could talk a 
little. 

“Well,” he said, “how are you?” 

“Much better. In a few days I'll 
be able to get up and leave.” 

“Leave? Leave! Where are you 
going?” 

“I’m leaving to escape. I want to 
go back to my outfit.” 

The good priest thought I had 


lost my mind, and left me. 


Two weeks later, I climbed over 
the hospital wall and went to 
stroll around Amiens. I had put 
on a cassock. Amiens was full of 
patrols but none stopped me. 

On the morning of July 19, I 
crossed into unoccupied France at 
a spot between two guard posts. 
When [I arrived at Marseilles, I tele- 
phoned to the monastery. They had 
thought I was dead. 

I went to see the doctor of the 
monastery. He took X rays of my 
chest. “Fine. You're completely 
healed. Now you can go out and 
behave like an idiot all over again.” 


[ At Marseilles, Father Bruckber- 
ger joined a group of other men 
who refused to accept the defeat of 
France and who were already be- 
ginning the Resistance movement. 
He was captured by the Gestapo in 
the spring of 1942, while crossing 
into occupied France.| 


We were in a prison under the ad- 
ministration of the French, but the 
Germans came almost every day to 
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check up. When they came for an 
execution, they arrived about nine 
in the morning, in a truck full of 
helmeted and armed men. They 
used the word transferred, but we 
knew its meaning. 

One day they came to “transfer” 
five prisoners. In the courtyard 
were several hundred others, assas- 
sins, thieves, criminals of all sorts. 
When the five condemned men 
crossed the yard, all the prisoners 
stood up, took off their berets, and 
sang the Marseillatse. 1 thought of 
the Gospel sentence addressed to 
the Pharisees: “The publicans and 
the sinners will enter before you in- 
to the kingdom of heaven.” The 
condemned men were still singing 
when they fell under the bullets of 
the firing squad. 


| The Gestapo did not know, and 
did not discover, that Father 
Bruckberger was a member of the 
Resistance. After five months of 
imprisonment he was released, and 
went immediately to Paris. While 
in Paris he collaborated with Jean 
Giraudoux on Robert Bresson’s 
film production, Les Anges du 
Peche. This film, whose setting is 
a convent of Dominican nuns, cap- 
tured the Grand Prix du Cinema 
Francais (the French “Oscar” ) for 
1943. He then was appointed chap- 
lain general of the Resistance 


groups. | 


Weeks, months, years go by. By 
1944 France was more and more 
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heavily oppressed. More and more 
arrests were made. The nerves of 
the Resistance were frayed. Soon 
it began to lose hope. On a clear 
March night I was walking with a 
friend on the Left Bank. 

“We no longer know why we 
are continuing the struggle,” he 
said. “With so many arrests, will 
the Allies find any survivors of the 
Resistance when they decide to in- 
vade?” 

The activity of the Gestapo con- 
tinued, closing in on the leaders of 
the Resistance. Our secret meetings 
continued, with now and then a 
missing face at roll call. Claude, or 
Pierre, or Jacqueline had fallen into 
a police trap. The whole Resistance 
continually changed offices, letter 
boxes, or cafés, in case a prisoner 
should talk. The work went on, ab- 
sorbing every thought. The circles 
that talked least of the invasion and 
of military events were those of the 
Resistance. Everyone was at his job 
like an ox under the yoke. 

The extraordinary lightning of- 
fensive of the Allies in June, 1944, 
struck across Brittany, then toward 
the Loire. The Americans had been 
seen at Alencon; they had been 
seen at Trappes. They were hand- 
ing out cigarettes and would be in 
Paris on Aug. 15. The Resistance 
obstinately continued its work un- 
derground, and Paris remained 
calm. 

Then one day the German army 
began to roar rapidly out of Paris 
in trucks. Enormous quantities of 
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war material passed through Neuil- 
ly, headed east. We watched the 
military movements. The inner 
trembling of hope was expressed 
only in our eyes or in a gesture, or 
in an ironic phrase: Auf Wieder- 
sehen! 

One morning Paris woke with- 
out police. I do not know exactly 
what happened. I was told that the 
Germans had tried to disarm the 
police and their demand had been 
refused. One thing is certain: in 
Paris the signal for insurrection 
was given by the Prefecture de 
Police. At first we did not know 
what was happening. We knew 
that the police were in conflict with 
the Germans. The alarm was sent 
to all combat formations of the Re- 
sistance. We waited. 

Saturday morning the insurrec- 
tion broke out. There was fighting 
at the Hotel de Ville. There was 
fighting on the Place de la Con- 
corde. Entire quarters of Paris were 
in the hands of the Resistance. The 
Germans still held the center of 
Paris and patroled the streets with 
guns in hand, firing at the least sus- 
picious movement. On the great ar- 
teries of the city they stopped and 
searched everyone who was still in 
the streets, and shot many people 
without provocation. 

The Resistance barricade was 
forming. It had its outposts, look- 
outs, signaling systems, liaisons, 
first-aid post, and armory. Men tore 
up paving stones, brought sacks of 
earth, built barriers with whatever 
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they could find. They used carts 
from the market, old iron beds, 
trees, paving blocks. 

German cars arrived, were greet- 
ed by heavy fire, and turned off in- 
to a narrow street where they en- 
countered still another barricade. 
Finally the Germans surrendered 
or were killed. Saturday, Paris was 
an occupied city with a few islands 
of revolt. Three days later, it was a 
freed city with a few islands of 
German resistance. 


Tue vanguard of General Leclerc’s 
army is arriving, this Aug. 24. It is 
crossing the square of Notre-Dame. 
The police band, lined up on the 
street, is playing the Marseillaise. 
I went to the Prefecture. We stood 
at attention during the national 
hymn. Then we rushed to the bal- 
conies and in .the twilight we 
caught sight of the tanks. The 
street was suddenly filled with a 
crowd singing the Marseillaise. 
Suddenly, a burst of rifle fire from 
the roofs, answered by the tanks. 
People threw themselves to the 
ground, still singing. 

The captain commanding the 
vanguard came in, accompanied by 
a very small soldier. They were ex- 
hausted, their faces blackened by 
combat. We embraced them. We 
could not keep from touching them 
to see if they were real. 

I could not stop looking at our 
soldiers, talking to them, shaking 
their hands. Notre-Dame des Vic- 
toires was splendidly decorated 
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with tricolored hangings stretched 
the full width of the sanctuary. I 
returned to the Prefecture de Po- 
lice. A great room had been trans- 
formed into headquarters for Gen- 
eral Leclerc. The striking thing 
about his staff, besides their ex- 
treme youth, was the fact that for 
them the liberation of Paris was 
only one stage of their victorious 
journey from the Tchad to Berlin. 
Whereas for us it was the stone of 
the tomb forever rolled away, re- 
surrection from the dead. 

At last General Leclerc himself 
came, with his look of a thorough- 
bred soldier, with his proud and 
rather dreamy glance. 

We shouted, “Vive Leclerc!” 

He turned to the microphone 


near him and replied, “Vive De 
Gaulle! Vive la France!” 

Then, with his officers, he dis- 
appeared into his headquarters. 

It is past noon. The last points of 


German resistance will be de- 
stroyed by Leclerc’s division. In the 
battle of Paris, the finishing stroke 
has been reserved for this army. 
But the people of Paris were the 
hunters who brought the wolf to 
bay. Leclerc’s soldiers were aston- 
ished when they saw, everywhere 
in Paris, the burned German tanks. 
“Did vou have antitank guns?” 
“No. Bottles of gasoline.” 
“Who did all this?” 
“Sometimes 16-year-old kids.” 
From the balcony of the Prefec- 
ture I saw the German general 
commanding Paris arrive as a pri- 
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soner of war. The band was still 
drawn up in the street. Helmets 
and brass gleamed in the sun. 

A squadron of motorcycles came 
roaring at full speed down the 
street. Then came several heavy 
cars. The last of them stopped short 
before the gate. A French officer 
got out. After him, without arms 
or cap or belt, came the German 
general who had commanded 
Greater Paris. Behind him was 
another French officer carrying 
over his arm the great banner with 
the swastika which for four years 
had floated insolently over the Ho- 
tel Meurice. The great wrong of 
June 25, 1940, was wiped out. 

Now our sky and our streets are 
won back. From now on, Paris be- 
longs to us. No longer shall we 
hear, during the dark nights, the 
heavy tread of Teuton boots. How 
could we have believed for a day, 
for an instant, that a real French 
army would not tear from our 
cities the hated symbol of that 
twisted cross? 

General de Gaulle came by way 
of the square of Notre-Dame. The 
singing of the Marseillaise surged 
like the sea. The crowd sang, 
acclaimed, or wept. The band 
played the Marseillaise, then the 
Marche Lorraine, de Gaulle’s own 
hymn. The crowd sang with the 
band. The general is a big man. I 
thought of St. Louis, who stood 
head and shoulders above his che- 
valiers. 

General de Gaulle was to be at 
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a ceremony at the Arc de Tri- 
omphe at three o'clock, and at 
Notre-Dame an hour later. When I 
arrived, at about four, the church 
was filled with people. I started 
into the long corridor that leads to 
the sacristy. At that moment, a 
priest in a surplice burst into the 
corridor and shouted, “They’re try- 
ing to kill him!” 


T rusuep into the church. The first 
thing I saw was a man, his face 
streaming blood, being carried to 
the sacristy. Shots cracked out from 
all sides. I reached the choir and 
dashed up the steps of the sanctu- 
ary, and tried to calm the crowd, 
making an immense sign of the 
cross over it, as absolution. The 
confusion was extreme. Shots were 
fired from the galleries, from the 
organ loft, from below. The Ger- 
mans were firing of the crowd and 
the police were firing back. People 
were lying on the floor under the 
chairs. 

In the first rows, the members of 
the government and the generals 
were standing, impassive, as if they 
‘ Were reviewing troops. I went to 
the microphone, but the wires were 
cut. The wires to the organ were 
cut. The church was dark. 

At that moment I saw General 
de Gaulle standing alone by the 
throne of the sovereigns. His face 
was completely calm. He was wait- 
ing. A tall Franciscan came up on 
his left. The fusillade continued 
without interruption. Suddenly a 


cantor began to intone the Magni- 
ficat, and the crowd sang with him. 

Then the general moved away 
from the throne, bowed before the 
altar, and went down the center 
aisle, still very calm. Two men 
were at his side, and I followed im- 
mediately after. About 50 feet from 
the exit, the flash of fire from a gun 
passed over his head and bullets 
smashed against a pillar. The gen- 
eral continued on his way without 
hesitation or haste. 

The crowd surged toward him 
as toward a refuge, and cried, 
“Vive De Gaulle!” He went out to 
the square, where the rifle fire was 
even heavier, coming from the 
towers and the roofs of near-by 
buildings. The general calmly 
climbed into his open car and left. 
Everyone shouted, “Vive De 
Gaulle!” 

Far from diminishing the gener- 
al’s prestige, the outbreak set an 
aura of miracle around him. It was 
foolhardy of him to go as he done, 
either on foot or in an open car, 
through a city that was barely tak- 
en and still full of the enemy. Six 
Germans had been arrested inside 
Notre-Dame. Others were every- 
where on the roofs of Paris. 

But it was also foolhardy of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle to take sides against 
Germany in 1940. That folly was 
successful. Now it is timid wisdom 
that has been defeated. France was 
destroyed by her well-behaved chil- 
dren and saved by her enfants ter- 
ribles. 












































From Confucius to Christ 


By PAUL K. T. SIH 
Condensed from “From Confucius to Christ’’* 


HEN the Skymaster took off 

that morning, Feb. 22, 1947, 
the weather had seemed perfect for 
flying. But after 40 minutes in the 
air, We ran into storm conditions 
and were told that the plane could 
not land at Salonika but must re- 
turn to Athens. 

On the trip back, the weather 
grew steadily worse. The clouds 
were so thick and the wind so vio- 
lent that the plane went off its 
course. 

To add to our difficulties, the 
plane’s radio equipment went out. 
The weather prevented normal 
navigation and without a radio 
compass the pilot was unable to 
guide the plane. 

We had to cruise about for sev- 
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eral hours, hoping against hope 
that some high point of land would 
appear through the occasional 
breaks in the clouds... 

More terrible still, no SOS could 
be sent and we were running short 
of fuel. The pilot told us our pros- 
pects. 

Eventually we should have to 
land in the sea; if the plane did 
not crack up on contact with the 
water, there would possibly be one 
or two minutes for us to get out 
before it sank. 

No “ditching” nor survival equip- 
ment was available, except a few 
sets of life belts. As no one on 
board seemed to be trained in 
ditching, success was doubtful. 

We were told to watch the pilot 
York City. 231 pp. $3. 97 
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for a signal. If he should point his 
thumb downward, it would mean 
that the plane was going into the 
water. Everything movable should 
then be thrown out. The doors of 
all escape hatches should be opened, 
and everyone should prepare to 


leap out into the struggle for sur- 
vival. 

Next to me. sat 
Wunsz King. We were reading the 


Ambassador 


Chinese version of the Psalms, 
which Dr. John C. H. Wu, then 
Chinese minister to the Vatican, 
had given me. It was Wu’s own 
work, and it held my interest. 

The ambassador and I were so 
engrossed in the book that our dan- 
ger hardly troubled us. 

The words of Job, “Although He 
should kill me, I will trust in 
Him,” kept running through my 
mind. 

Whether it was sheer trust in 
God’s protection or the buoyant op- 
timism natural to the ambassador 
which affected me, I do not know. 
Probably it was both. 
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At any rate, we paid little atten- 
tion to what was going on. We 
continued reading the Psalms and 
did not fully realize that it was a 
case of life or death until we were 
assigned to the window from which 
we should jump. We both had the 
same window. 

“You are young and have a long- 
er future than I; you go out the 
window first. Don’t worry about 
me,” said Ambassador King. 

“No, you should jump first,” I 
protested, “hecause you are older 
than J. I think I can resist longer, 
so I should come after.” 

After this exchange of courtesy 
about the order of jumping we 
both prudently untied our shoelaces 
in preparation for any eventuality 
and then returned to our reading: 
“God is a refuge and a strength 
unto us: He has greatly shown 
Himself a help in times of trouble.” 

Although I did not even know 
how to pray, the need for prayer, 
for union with God, became a hun- 
ger searching to the roots of my 
being. Though I thought myself 
incapable of prayer, I nevertheless 
prayed fervently that the forced 
landing would not become _nec- 
essary. 

Abraham Lincoln said what I 
felt about prayer that moment, “I 
have been driven many times to 
my knees by the overwhelming 
conviction that I had nowhere else 
to go; my own wisdom and that of 
all around me seemed insufficient 
for that day.” 
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However, there was another fac- 
tor. I was remembering a dream I 
had had the night before. I had told 
Ambassador King and our friends 
about it in the tearoom of the air- 
port just before we took off. I had 
dreamt of traveling by air with my 
colleagues and the ambassador. On 
the trip we made a forced landing, 
but no one was hurt. 

At the time, my friends had 
taken little notice. But the dream 
had greatly impressed me. It seemed 
to me like a warning and an assur- 
ance from our Lord concerning a 
trial to come; He would be with 
me and I had nothing to fear. 

And then, after a few more min- 
utes of flying, the pilot appeared 
with his thumb pointed up. He 


had sighted land! 

As the plane descended we heard 
a tremendous noise like the beat- 
ing of drums; the fuel tank was 


completely empty! The plane 
touched ground, then jumped like 
a skittish horse. We were safe. 

Another 200 yards would have 
ended in catastrophe. The pilot said 
he had been on the point of turn- 
ing off the switch and diving into 
the water, when suddenly he de- 
cided to have one last try. As the 
result of his decision our lives were 
spared. 

That this last-minute decision by 
the pilot, which saved 22 lives, was 
made in response to prayer is the 
kind of thing we can never prove. 
But it needs no proof for me. I am 
convinced that God did intervene, 
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that our escape was a sure indica- 
tion of divine protection. 

The plane incident was an im- 
portant factor in my advance to- 
ward the Christian life, for it made 
me conscious of my own poverty. 
It left me with a sense of my need 
of grace, of God’s help, for adora- 
tion and prayer. 

Without these there is no begin- 
ning of the good life, progress, nor 
arriving at eternal salvation. Before 
one recognizes God’s presence, how 
can one really come to the Church 
“seeking Him”? 

How is it possible that a man so 
strongly attracted to the Church as 
I was could still remain outside it? 
A passage from Chesterton ex- 
plains: “The truth of the Catholic 
Church is like a magnet with pow- 
ers of attraction and repulsion. The 
repulsion arises from the vague fear 
that one may be caught in a baited 
trap; but the bait is simply the 
truth. The moment men cease to 
pull against the Catholic Church, 
they feel a tug toward it. The mo- 
ment they cease to shout it down 
they begin to listen to it with pleas- 
ure. The moment they try to be 
fair to it they begin to be fond of 
it. But when that affection has 
passed a certain point it begins to 
take on the tragic and menacing 
grandeur of a great love affair.” 


My rattnc in love with Christ 
took place at the time of my ap- 
pointment as deputy delegate to the 
Chinese delegation to the UN In- 
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vestigation commission on Greece, 
in 1947. But it is more to the match- 
maker, Dr. Wu, than to anyone 
else, that I owe the attainment of 
my holy marriage to the faith. 

During this period I had several 
opportunities to go to Rome. This 
made it possible for me to keep in 
touch with Dr. Wu at the Vatican, 
and we became close friends, Look- 
ing back, I see this as another grace, 
renewing my spiritual energy in 
the journey toward God. 

St. Francis de Sales says, “If thou 
wouldst walk in earnest toward de- 
votion, find some good man to con- 
duct and guide thee.” 

I found this man in Dr. Wu. In 
Rome I had the privilege of observ- 
ing my spiritual guide’s way of life 
at close range, and it struck me 
that it was very different from that 
of ordinary people. 

The legation provided him with 
a beautiful Oldsmobile, but he pre- 
ferred to walk. He had a number 
of servants, but he chose to make 
his tea with his own hands. Insects, 
he admitted, were a nuisance, but 
he wouid never agree to the use of 
exterminators. He said insects were, 
after all, creatures of God, like our- 
selves. 

Whenever I was upset over any- 
thing, he would say casually, 
“Don’t worry. I offered up my 
Communion for you this morn- 
ing.” Or, “I'll ask the Little Flower 
to help you out.” I never said much 
. more than “Umm” to any of this; 
I did not understand what Com- 
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eA MISSIONER in China was tell- 
ing a group of pagans how 
Christ came to earth, lived, suf- 
fered, and died for each one of 
them. He told how the Lord 
helped the weak, sick, and sin- 
ful, showing love and kindness. 
A Chinese woman turned to her 
neighbor and said, “Haven't I 
often told you that there ought 
to be a God like that?” 

From /vsi for Today by James Keller. 


munion was or what the “Little 
Flower” might be, and he never 
expected more from me. 

I liked to go to Dr. Wu’s house. 
The atmosphere there was fragrant 
with Christian virtues. Pleasures 
that cost anything were infrequent, 
but all the more enjoyed, it seemed, 
because of the austerities resulting 
from Wu’s limited means and his 
13 children. Ordinarily, in a large 
family such as this, there is some 
germ that tends to breed discord 
and confusion. But in the Wu 
household the bond between the 
members could have been only one 
of real love. For in this healthful 
atmosphere no germ could prosper. 

I have come to understand that 
though the Church is the outer 
wall of the castle, the home is the 
citadel, the sacred shrine, the inner 
sanctuary, where His love is best 
reflected. 

The Rosary had an essential 
place in Wu’s household. Often 
when I was there in the evening, 
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I saw Dr. Wu gather his whole 
family together before retiring, to 
kneel down with their rosaries. 

I would watch the beads move 
through Wu’s fingers, and although 
I knew nothing about this devo- 
tion, it was clear to me that it was 
no mechanical way of saying pray- 
ers, but a kind of living meditation 
which must penetrate deeply into 
the mind and heart. The oftener 
I heard this recitation, the more it 
attracted me. I felt that it was 
somehow so close to human life, 
so spontaneous an expression of the 
heart, that I could not help joining 
the party saying the prayers. 

For Dr. Wu, a personal knowl- 
edge of Christ is not a thing to be 
folded away and secretly treasured; 
it must be put to work for others. 

My association with Dr. Wu 
broadened my intellectual interests 
considerably. I borrowed many 
books on general subjects from his 
shelves. But one book I read and 
reread many times, Dr. Wu’s own 
The Science of Love. 

To read this book is a pleasure. 
The author’s personality shines 
through it, full of ease and grace, 
wit and gentle satire. But beneath 
his apparent gaiety is the serious 
aim to persuade other souls to do 
as he did: join the Catholic Church. 

The striking feature of the book 
is Dr. Wu’s devotion to St. Thé- 
rése of Lisieux and her “Little 
Way.” Now at last I came to un- 
derstand what his references to the 
Little Flower meant. 
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Dr. Wu’s book led me to read 
the Autobiography of St. Thérése 
of Lisieux. The reading of the little 
Carmelite’s autobiography put me 
into a state of great excitement. 
What an exquisite miniature of 
spiritual perfection she was! Every 
word of the book seemed to echo 
my inmost thoughts. It not only 
encouraged me to look for joy in 
trials but revealed to me the steady 
ascent that follows for those who 
thus accept suffering. 

But I still had very far to go. I 
trod a zigzag course on my spir- 
itual journey, and God, in His 
grace, bestowed upon me every op- 
portunity in small, day-by-day 
events to respond to His gifts. 


Back in New York I renewed my 
acquaintance with Joseph T. H. 
Hsieh, whom I had known in 
Rome. He usually spent his week 
ends in my home. Each night he 
knelt in prayer, and sometimes he 
asked me to kneel, too. I learned 
for the first time about the Sign 
of the Cross. I made it in secret. 

Hsieh assisted at Mass frequent- 
ly, and now I became aware of a 
very sweet, strong urging, a con- 
stant suggestion in my mind, “Why 
not go to Mass?” I had lived in 
Europe for several years. I had 
been in and out of many Catholic 
cathedrals and churches, and yet I 
had never heard Mass. 

I cannot easily forget the experi- 
ence of a certain very beautiful 
Sunday, when Hsieh and I pro- 
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ceeded to St. Patrick’s cathedral on 
5th Ave. The sun was blazing, and 
the two Gothic steeples stood mag- 
nificently against a blue sky swarm- 
ing with fleets of white clouds. We 
went through the open door into 
the cool darkness, and all at once, 
all the churches of Italy and France 
and the Balkan monasteries came 
back to me. 

It is literally true that only when 
one has entered the Church does 
he find that the Church is larger 
inside than it is outside. I received 
this impression in the physical 
sense as I entered St. Patrick’s. 

In order not to be spotted for a 
pagan, I closely imitated whatever 
Hsieh did. I dipped my fingers in 
holy water as I entered, and crossed 
myself, but without true under- 
standing. 

After genuflecting we entered a 
pew and knelt. The effect on my 
mind was inexpress- 
ibly strange; seeing the 
place full, and all the 
men and women and 
children praying in 
perfect silence. Particu- 
larly the children. As 
the father of three boys 
I could not help won- 
dering what miracle 
was here subduing the 
children. 

I did not under- 
stand at the time what 
the priest was saying 
and doing. But I felt 
that there was some 
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kind of presence before me, or that 
at least I was in an atmosphere of 
great spiritual sweetness, unlike 
anything I had so far known. 

Now and again I would overhear 
what the priest was saying. I lis- 
tened to all of this thoughtfully. 
And as I pondered it the thought 
came to me that what I had experi- 
enced during the Mass was a sense 
of community; the congregation 
had not consisted of isolated per- 
sons but had been gathered up to- 
gether in some way into the Sacri- 
fice at the altar. I felt profoundly 
the effect of the Mass, but without 
understanding. And this is typical 
of the whole manner of my con- 
version. 

The fact is that I began to love 
the Church before it occurred to me 
that one might love God, or even 
have rational belief in Him. 

Now I fell into the habit of visit- 

ing Catholic churches. 
In the meantime, one 

| thought was constantly 
repeated in my mind: 
“The Church is really 
beautiful. The Mass is 
indeed significant. Why 
not become a Catho- 
lic?” 

Human nature, how- 
ever, has a way of put- 
ting forward clever 
arguments to excuse 
our unruly desires, our 
lack of courage, and 
our spiritual idleness. 
We delay decisions. 
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My attitude toward religion was 
very much like a man knocking at 
the door of truth and hoping there 
would be no answer, or ringing 
God’s doorbell and then running 
away. 


[ rinisuep my business with my 
delegation on the UN Security 
council and was recalled to China 
by my government. On my trip to 
China, God ordained that I travel 
by air in Hsieh’s company. We 
stopped at various places, including 
Midway and Guam. 

The first thing Hsieh did at each 
stop was to find a church and go 
to Mass, if possible. Strangely, 
it most often was possible. I was 
much impressed to discover that 
the Mass offered in St. Patrick’s 
in New York and the one on a 
little island in the Pacific could be 
easily recognized as identical, even 
by an outsider. Since becoming a 
Catholic, I have realized that this 
is because of the Church’s constant, 
purposeful conservation of doctrine, 
her careful guardianship of the 
whole treasure of revelation. 


Tue winter of 1947-48 marked an 
important milestone in my religious 
journey. It began with my appoint- 
ment as the head of the Chinese 
delegation to the UN Special com- 
mittee on the Balkans. 

I used to think of the UN deal- 
ing with the case of Greece in this 
way: the UN was a medical clinic, 
the Greek situation the patient. 
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The first Commission of Investiga- 
tion was the physician sent to diag- 
nose the case. Result: the Special 
committee acted as nurse appointed 
to administer the medicine as pre- 
scribed. Poland and. Russia declared 
they would not take part in the 
committee’s work. The nurse, 
therefore, was herself a cripple. 

Principal headquarters for our 
committee were established at Sa- 
lonika. We had two jobs to do: 1. 
to assist the governments of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia to establish normal diplo- 
matic and good-neighborly _rela- 
tions; 2. to see that the four gov- 
ernments complied with the UN’s 
recommendations. 

Efforts to obtain cooperation 
from Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia in the conciliatory work of 
the committee had been unavailing. 
Our observation groups were 
obliged to work along the Greek 
side of the frontier only. The pa- 
tient’s door was closed; the nurse 
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had to wait outside for it to open. 

One morning I was awakened by 
a vivid flash of lightning. My rooms 
rang with shots and the crash of 
breaking windows. Before I could 
get up, a shell exploded so near 
that it almost threw me out of bed. 
I hustled into my clothes and 
rushed out to the conference room, 
where all my colleagues were gath- 
ering. The dark paneling of the 
room, illuminated only by a few 
lamps, threw into sharp relief the 
chaotic scene of that night. 

It is strange, the things one re- 
members at a time of emergency. 
I have a vivid recollection of Sir 
Horace Seymour, chief delegate to 
the British delegation and former 
ambassador to China, wearing a 
Chinese gown, in sandals without 
socks, puffing incessantly at his un- 
lighted Macedonian cigarette. Psy- 
chologically, the event caught us 
all flat-footed. 

Flares ignited by the blast were 
falling in the streets and lay burn- 
ing on the buildings around the 
port, their greens and scarlets re- 
flected by the glistening surface of 
the sea. Flames began to leap up, 
and tiny stars of incredible inten- 
sity showered out of the inferno, 

After about an hour the guns 
were silent, and quiet settled over 
the place. There is no getting to 
the bottom of most things that hap- 
pen in Greece. Just how the out- 
skirts of Salonika got into the 
hands of a band of roving guer- 
rillas, how they could possibly have 
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attacked the UN committee’s head- 
quarters at such close range, will 
never be known. 

All we learned was that a band 
of some 600 guerrillas, camped 
about two miles from the city wall, 
made the committee’s headquarters 
their target. About 15 mortar shells 
dropped within a radius of 50 me- 
ters of headquarters. One exploded 
on the grounds right in front of 
my bedroom. But nobody was hurt. 

This incident is not presented 
here as a matter of theological 
study; I do not maintain that it 
is evidence of direct divine inter- 
vention in my life. But I could not 
help but think that had the shell 
been aimed a trifle higher it would 
have been a direct hit on my room. 

My narrow escape recalled my 
experience in the plane, which had 
first made me realize my need for 
prayer. Now grace was given to me 
without my praying for it. From 
this time on, I began to depend in- 
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creasingly on God, although I was 
still far from leading a religious 
life. 

If during my early years of youth 
I had any religious concepts at all, 
they could possibly be traced to my 
grandmother. She was a zealous 
Buddhist and especially a worshiper 
of Kian Yin, the goddess of mercy. 

I remember that in the morning 
when I went to my grandmother’s 
bedroom to ask for pocket money, 
I often saw her kneeling before her 
porcelain statuette of Kiian Yin, 
praying fervently for her blessing. 
Since becoming a Catholic I have 
often been struck by the similarity 
of Kian Yin to the medieval 
statues of the blessed Virgin. 

But, of course, in elementary 
school my studies were based on 
the fundamental concepts of Con- 
fucianism. Confucius deeply im- 
pressed me, especially his emphasis 
on filial piety. The fact is that filial 
piety, which is regarded as “the 
first of all the virtues,” is the core 
of Confucius’ teaching. 

We Chinese must take Confucius 
as our point of departure in order 
to arrive at Christ, for only the 
Gospel of Christ can fulfill the doc- 
trine of Confucius. 

What dissatisfied me in Protes- 
tantism was the same thing that 
dissatisfied me in Confucianism. I 
did not want a notion of Him 
merely in imaginary and metaphor- 
ical terms. I demanded the demon- 
stration of His existence in an abso- 
lute way. 
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Truly, as a youth, I had need of 
much greater trials. As a man, after 
my initial experiments in prayer I 
had a long way to travel before I 
should receive greater graces. 


Gop sent me another warning. 
One day in 1949 my new Chrysler 
was delivered to me in Rome. I felt 
proud of my prosperity. 

I took my wife and our three 
sons (two of them had come from 
their school in London) and we 
set out for Northern Italy on a 
vacation. Secretly, I was as exultaat 
over showing off the new car as | 
was over the enjoyment we should 
have on the trip. 

I had an Italian chauffeur of con- 
siderable experience. From Rome 
to Milan we had a pleasant drive. 
But as we left Milan for Stresa, via 
Lake Como, I saw that the autostra- 
da was wide, smooth, and straight. 
The irresistible temptation came 
upon me to drive the powerful new 
car myself. 

I had taken some driving lessons 
at Lake Success and had been able 
to get a license from the Motor 
Vehicle bureau of Mineola, N. Y.. 
but not since then had I had any 
further practice. 

My chauffeur was a cautious fel- 
low. When I said that I wished to 
drive, he showed some reluctance. 
However, as soon as I told him that 
I had a New York driving license 
he surrendered completely. My wife 
knew only too well the real value 
of my license, but she did not wish 
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to discourage me. She suggested 
that I drive only on the autostrada, 
from Milan to the outskirts of 
Como. 

It was agreed. I hopped into the 
driver’s seat, threw in the clutch, 


stepped on the gas, and we were off. 
The road was clear with no traf- 
fic at all. Though I seldom smoked, 
I now lit up a cigarette to show 
what a poised and_ experienced 
driver I was. 
All went well until we reached 


the outskirts of Como. I should 
have turned the wheel over to the 
chauffeur there. But the driving 
had been too easy. I hadn’t had 
enough occasion to exhibit my ca- 
pability in the eyes of others, so I 
insisted on driving into town. 

As I drove toward town we came 
to a short slope. I was so preoccu- 
pied with myself that I was scarce- 
ly aware of other things. I hoped 
I would meet no obstacles, since I 
had not the slightest idea of what 
to do if I did. 
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As we flew down the slope, I 
couldn’t make up my mind wheth- 
er to make a right or a left turn. 
Before I could seek advice from my 
chauffeur, I saw ahead, at the end 
of the slope, a pile of heavy water 
pipes. In fact, they seemed to be 
rushing to meet me. No turn was 
possible. 

“Slow down! Can’t you see you 
are coming to the end? Your brake 
. .. your brake!” my chauffeur 
shouted. 

I shot my foot forward, but in- 
stead of stepping on the brake, I 
put it on the gas. The car leaped 
forward, broke the detour marker, 
jumped the pipes, then landed on 
a height, at a dead stop. The 
screams from the back seat were 
deafening. 

It seemed a miracle that anyone 
could have been unhurt. Almost 
equally miraculous was the fact 
that the car escaped injury. It was 
unscathed. 

As soon as we returned to Milan 
I went alone to the Duomo (cathe- 
dral). On my knees before the altar 
I ‘tried to adjust my confused 
thoughts to the horrible event 
which had just occurred and left 
me so shaken. 

Nothing could have been more 
healing to my bruised senses than 
the atmosphere of this church; 
nothing could have been more clari- 
fying to my inward vision than the 
peace and silence it enclosed. Con- 
flicting feelings were surging in 
me: gratitude for our narrow 
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escape; sorrow for my repeated acts 
offensive to the love of God. I 
spoke to myself in reproach and 
sorrow. Had anyone observed me, 
he might have thought I had been 
suffering long-enduring pain. 

As I thought how generous the 
love of the Saviour had been in 
preserving me and the others from 
the consequences of my self-will, I 
felt myself strongly led to return 
Him love for love. 

“How often has He forgiven 
you?” I asked myself bitterly. 
“Helped you in temptation, pro- 
tected you from evil surroundings 
and given you opportunities for 
your welfare, spiritual and tem- 
poral! All this shows how loving 
and gracious God has been to you.” 

As I knelt there it came to me, 
as a matter of quiet conviction, that 
I was changed. I was full of a sense 
of fresh union with God. 

It is not easy to express the man- 
ner in which one experiences the 
conviction of the truths of faith. 
Perhaps St. Bernard’s description 
gives some insight to a process 
which the ordinary convert is pow- 
erless to describe: “Not in any 
figure, but infused into the soul; 
the Word is apprehended not un- 
der any outward appearance but by 
His effect. He is a Word that does 
not sound in the ear but penetrates 
the mind; He does not speak, He 
acts; He does not make Himself 
heard in the senses but in the de- 
sires of the will. His face has not 
a visible form but impresses a form 
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upon the soul; it does not strike 
the eyes of the body but fills the 
heart with joy.” 

That same night I could not go 
to sleep. I opened the New Testa- 
ment at random, and came upon a 
passage that suited me. I meditated: 
“A man cannot be the slave of two 
masters at once; either he will hate 
the one and love the other, or he 
will devote himself to the one and 
despise the other. You must serve 
God or money; you cannot serve 
both. Do not fret then, asking, 
What are we to eat? or What are 
we to drink? or How shall we 
find clothing? It is for the heathen 
to busy themselves over such things; 
you have a Father in heaven who 
knows that you need them all. 
Make it your first care to find the 
kingdom of God, and His ap- 
proval, and all these things shall 
be yours without the asking. Do 
not fret then, over tomorrow; leave 
tomorrow to fret over its own 
needs; for today, today’s troubles 
are enough.” | 

The vocabulary seemed new. The 
explanations of human misbehavior 
were, in many respects, new to me. 
Yet the pattern of life expressed 
was surprisingly familiar; it sound- 
ed like an old refrain; I had heard 
it all before. It had taught me in 
the main three things: to put my 
trust in God; not to become worked 
up over worries concerning the fu- 
ture; to know—and this is the 
foundation of the other two— that 
God is a good Father. 
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“Why, then, with these inspired 
truths long since known,” I asked 
myself, “should I continue to cre- 
ate misery for myself and others by 
failing to put them into action?” 

The question was not a new one 
but that night it seemed unanswer- 
able, that is, it was answerable in 
only one way. I hada clear sense 
that I had now reached the point 
of returning to God. 

Looking backward, I recalled the 
forced landing of the plane, the 
mortar shelling of the guerrillas, 
the reading of The Sctence of Love, 
the Little Flower, her Little Way 
of love, trust, and self-surrender, 
the Mass, the cathedral—and now 
this dreadful careening down the 
hill. 


reflections had ex- 


When my 
hausted themselves I became aware 
of something like an interior voice, 
speaking in the inmost depths of 
my soul more powerfully and per- 
suasively than my own reflections. 


“You have been created out of 
nothing by the free love of God, 
who continues freely to preserve 
you in existence; otherwise you 
would return to nothingness. He 
now has come again to visit your 
soul. He has blessed you, regener- 
ated you, and instructed you in the 
bosom of the true Church, founded 
by Christ. 

“Here is His answer to your self- 
deceptions. You will find your end, 
not in yourself, in your self-love, in 
vanity, ambition, but in God. It is 
only through the sacrifice of your 
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whole self to the cause of God that 
you can liberate yourself forever 
from the prison of a narrow and 
worldly egoism and taste inner 
peace and purity of heart. 

“Remember what Christ teaches 
you. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart and 
with thy whole soul, and with all 
thy strength and with all thy 
mind.’ ” 

Here is the insight through 
which all the other insights may, 
in the end, be brought to their 
realization; the insight without 
which all others are lost. Stop ask- 
ing what God will give you if you 
come to Him, and begin to ask 
what you will give God. 

As Dr. Wu puts it, “With Christ, 
there is peace even in war. With- 
out Christ, there is war even in 
peace. With Christ the poor are 
rich; with Christ, adversity is 
sweet. Without Christ, prosperity 
is bitter. With Christ, the ignorant 
are wise; without Christ, the wise 
are fools. With Christ, life is a 
prelude to heaven; without Christ, 
life is a prelude to hell.” 

I was now ready for conversion, 
ready to grasp the reality of our 
Lord’s words, “You have not chosen 
Me, I have chosen you.” With di- 
vine grace, the rest was easy. A 
little more meditation, a little more 
prayer. 


T cattep on Dr. Wu. I asked him 
if I could become a Catholic. He 
recommended that I see Msgr. 
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Stanislao Lokuang, who served as 
ecclesiastical counselor of the Chi- 
nese legation in Rome, to take in- 
structions. 

Early one morning when I got 
up from bed, I looked through the 
window and saw, on one of the 
rosebushes in the yard, a single 
long-stemmed rose of rare beauty. 

The bushes had been planted 
years ago but had never borne so 
much as a bud before now. I could 
not explain the case, except to in- 
terpret this flowering as a message 
from the Little Flower, telling me 
that my holy. marriage was near. 

I went on my knees together 
with my wife and youngest son in 
St. Agnes’ church in Rome. My 
eldest was later baptized in St. 
Helena’s cathedral, Montana. My 
second son and baby daughter were 
baptized in St. Mary Magdalene’s 
church, New York. 

My entrance into the Church has 
meant only the surrender of my 
will to what have long been the 
dictates of logic for me. 

But my conversion is still going 
on. My Baptism was not the end 
of my conversion but only the be- 
ginning. 

On the day of my Baptism, the 
Holy Father favored me, through 
Monsignor Montini, with his apos- 
tolic blessing. 

The following day the Holy Fa- 
ther granted me and my family a 
special audience. We were priv- 
ileged to talk with His Holiness for 
about ten minutes. To this moment 
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I recall with deep gratitude the 
fatherly kindness shown to us. 

In order to give any real hint of 
the fullness of truth that I find in 
Catholic life, I must turn to poetry 
and let Mother Church herself 
speak, through the words of Ger- 
trud von Le Fort: 


“In my arms I still carry flowers from 
the wilderness, the dew on my hair 
is from the valleys of the dawn of 
mankind. 

I have prayers that the meadows lend 
an ear to, | know how storms are 
tempered, how water is blest. 

I carry in my womb the secrets of 
the desert, on my head the noble 
web of ancient thought. 

For I am mother to all Earth’s chil- 
dren: why do you scorn me, world, 
when my heavenly Father makes 
me so great? 

Behold, in me long-vanished genera- 
tions still kneel, and out of my 
soul many pagans shine toward 
the infinite. 

I lay hidden in the temples of their 
gods, I was darkly present in the 
sayings of their wise men. 

I was on the towers with their star- 
gazers, | was with the solitary wo- 
men on whom the spirit descended. 

I was the desire of all times, I was the 
light of all times, I am the fullness 
of all times. 
am their great union, I am their 
eternal oneness. 

I am the way of all their ways; on 
me the millennia are drawn to 


God.” 








Twelve Minutes of Football 


Your team will get the ball just 13 times 


By LYNN O. (PAPPY) WALDORF 


Condensed from “This Game of Football’* 


) ODERN FOOTBALL is a_ SiSSY 
game compared with the 
way it was played in my day,” said 
the Old Grad. “I'll admit I like to 
watch it, but with your platoon 
system and all those substitutions, 
there’s no such thing as a 60-minute 
player any more.” 

“There never was,” I retorted. 
“The ball is really in play only 
about 12 minutes out of 60. The 
rest of the time while the clock is 
running the teams are huddling, 
calling signals, or otherwise prepar- 
ing to put the ball in play.” 

The Old Grad stomped off, mut- 
tering about “six-minute offensive 
players,” “six-minute defensive pla- 
toons,” and “one-minute specialists.” 

It is 4:30 on a Saturday after- 
noon. The big stadium is slowly 
emptying after a hard-fought game 
which has left both players and 
spectators exhausted. It doesn’t 
seem possible that in the two hours 
and 20 minutes since the referee 
blew his whistle for the kickoff, 


only 12 minutes of actual football 


, 


had been played Time was “in’ 
and the clock running for the full 
official 60 minutes. Where did the 
rest of the time go? 

The clock, of course, wasn’t al- 
ways running. It was stopped be- 
tween 70 and 100 times during the 
game for many different reasons. 
Not only when “time out” is called, 
but whenever the ball goes out of 
bounds, a pass is incomplete, a 
score or a touchback made, a penal- 
ty called, or possession of the ball 
changes from one team to another, 
the clock is stopped. It is stopped 
so often that a full additional 60 
minutes of time leaks away in 
interruptions. The intermission at 
half time takes about another 20 
minutes. 

Modern football is a game of 
great intensity which demands ter- 
rific effort from each player. Fre- 
quent substitutions keep the play- 
ers fresh and the game at high 
pitch from start to finish. A great 
deal can happen in 12 minutes. On 
the average, a college team will 


*Copyright, 1952, by The McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York City; published by The 
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have about 65 chances to advance 
the ball, not counting punts or 
plays on which penalties occur. 
Other things being equal, the team 
that controls the ball and does the 
most running and passing should 
win. This does not always hold 
true, however. 

Whenever there is a great deal 
of passing, there will probably be 
more plays run than if passing is 
limited, because the clock is stop- 
ped by an incompleted pass. Your 
team will probably come into pos- 
session of the ball 13 times during 
a game. This is one of the most 


consistent statistics in football, yet 
one of the least known. 

The time the ball is held may be 
long or short, however, depending 


on the skill of the side holding it. 
The longest period I recall was in 
the 1946 Notre Dame-Northwest- 
ern game. Notre Dame got the 
ball in the second half and kept it 
12'4 minutes without either losing 
it or being forced to kick. During 
that time, they made 23 plays and 
brought the ball to Northwestern’s 
one-yard line, but did not score in 
this series of plays. But they won 
the game, 27-0. 

The limited number of chances 
to have the ball makes it important 
that the offensive team does every- 
thing it can to keep the drive 
alive. Mistakes like poor ball 
handling, a missed assignment by 
a lineman, or failure to protect a 
pass can waste time and ground 
and lose the ball. 


This 13-time average of ball pos- 
session is important for defensive 
tactics, too. Once in 1950 when our 
California boys were to come up 
against a strong offensive Washing- 
ton team boasting fine backs like 
McElhenny, Kirkby, Seth, and 
Early, I stressed to our defensive 
team that Washington would prob- 
ably have the ball just 13 times. 
I told them that if we were able 
to stop them in all but one se- 
quence, we would probably win. 
Washington did get the ball exactly 
13 times, and did succeed in scoring 
on only one sequence of plays. We 
won, 14-7. 

Your team will probably punt 
five or six times, though this figure 
may vary widely. If your opponent 
is tough, or if the weather is bad, 
you may punt a lot more times 
than that. In 1950, Michigan and 
Ohio State played in a snowstorm. 
Each team played cautiously, and 
punted frequently. In all, both 
teams punted 45 times, a new Big 
Ten record. Twenty or 30 years 
ago a team would commonly punt 
ten to 14 times per game. With the 
development of the forward pass 
and the general increase of offen- 
sive power, the average has dropped 
to from four to eight times a game. 

I tell our quarterbacks that if 
they have one forward pass in 
every nine or ten intercepted, they 
needn’t fret too much. Fewer 
would be better, of course, but if 
they have one pass out of .every 
six or seven intercepted, we will 
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probably lose the game on that 
factor alone. 

Football is a comparatively young 
sport. The first game was played 
in America on Nov. 6, 1869, be- 
tween Rutgers and Princeton. You 
would hardly have recognized the 
game, had you been present. Each 
side had 25 players. The ball was 
round, and the players concen- 
trated on kicking or batting the 
ball, rather than running with it. 

An eyewitness reported that the 
number of spectators came to 
“nearly twice the number of par- 
ticipants.” The spectators sat on a 
fence at one side of the field, and a 
dog ran in and out among the 
players while the game was going 


on. But by the '90’s, football had 
captured the national interest. 

At that time, the offense was not 
required to have seven men in the 
scrimmage line. They could bring 


linemen to the backfield. These 
men could run forward before the 
center snapped the ball. Such tac- 
tics caused a great many bad in- 
juries, and in 1906 President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt called a White 
House conference to discuss ways 
of making the game safe. The 
Rules committee decided that the 
offense must keep six men in the 
line. The forward pass and the 
onside kick were introduced, but 
with many restrictions. 

Football has always been a rug- 
ged game, but those early games 
would be awe-inspiring to a mod- 
ern player. In 1899 the University 


of the South team traveled 3,000 
miles by day coach and played six 
games within seven days. The 
squad consisted of one coach, one 
manager, the 11 men of the team, 
and one substitute. Each half was 
40 minutes of play instead of the 
present 30. 

Since the Ist World War, foot- 
ball has become steadily more in- 
teresting and popular. Increased 
use of the forward pass opened up 
the game and led to greater scoring 
year after year. Total attendance 
jumped from 14,500 in 1895 to 140,- 
200 in 1920 and to 497,000 in 1950. 
Both colleges and municipalities 
have had to build large stadia to 
accommodate the crowds. 

Interest in professional and high- 
school football has grown right 
along with college football. The 
first pro game was played in 1898 
at Latrobe, Pa. Pro football took 
rapid hold in the Middle West, and 
as financial stability grew, the 
larger cities took over most of the 
big pro teams. With the recent 
unification of the National Foot- 
ball league and the All-America 
conference, professional football 
seems headed for a period of steady 
growth. 

Professional football has devel- 
oped the passing game to a very 
high degree of perfection. College 
teams have followed this trend, but 
I believe college and high-school 
teams have kept a little better bal- 
ance between the running and pass- 
ing elements of the game. 











The West Betrays the Russians 


History since 1921 shows that tyrants were helped by those who 


should have destroyed them 


By IGOR BOGOLEPOV 


Condensed from the Freeman* 


osr of the Russians who es- 

cape from the Soviet Union 
are not disillusioned communists; 
they are anti-communists who 
never believed in communism. This 
is true in my own case, even 
though I was once a counselor at 
the Soviet Foreign office and worked 
with such men as Molotov and 
Vishinsky. 

In the Soviet Union, a citizen 
who wishes to fight communism 
must begin by enlisting in com- 
munist ranks. He must serve dicta- 
torship with one hand while he 
fights it with the other. It is not a 
heroic nor even comfortable way to 
fight, but it is the only way. 

In the past, many Russians pre- 
ferred to enter into open, “honest” 
opposition to the Bolsheviks, in the 
White armies, in countless plots 
and reprisals, or in armies organ- 
ized on enemy soil, such as that 
General Vlassov led for Germany 
during the last war. All such move- 
ments have lost; I don’t think that 
a 20th-century communist regime 
can be overthrown by 19th-century 
cloak-and-dagger conspiracies. 


Yet there still exists in my coun- 
try a giant and effective opposition 
to communism. This resistance has 
no leaders, no organization, and no 
established program. Yet millions 
and millions of Russian and non- 
Russian men and women, the over- 
whelming majority, indeed, of the 
Soviet population is taking part in 
this resistance. After 35 years of 
communist rule Stalin still has very 
few supporters and very many op- 
ponents. 

Compare the past and present 
size of the Soviet secret-police com- 
pound in Moscow’s Lubianka pris- 
on. Thirty years ago it had three 
buildings. Today it has hundreds 
of buildings spread over a territory 
exceeding the area between New 
York City’s Brooklyn bridge and 
Battery park. 

The average man in the street 
may be called a passive anti-com- 
munist. He would prefer to stay 
aloof from any kind of political ac- 
tivity. But to remain aloof is im- 
possible. Communism requires that 
everybody become in word and 
deed an active partisan. There can 
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be no private life, and no escape 
from communism. 

Forced against his will to hate 
some people and to adore others, 
Ivan Ivanovich becomes instinctive- 
ly opposed to the regime. Here is 
the source of the vast, all-Russian 
resistance which is one of the most 
important elements in the Russian 
political situation. It is forcing Sta- 
lin to change and postpone many 
of his most aggressive plans, 

This resistance made itself felt 
constantly from the time of the 
October Revolution until the end 
of the 2nd World War, when I 
escaped. For example, while travel- 
ing through the agricultural regions 
of Russia, I could see the collective 
farmers peacefully relaxing in the 
shade during bright sunny morn- 
ings at harvest time. After all, they 
weren't farming their own land! In 
factories the bosses overfulfilled— 
on paper—their “socialist obliga- 
tions” without trying for any real 
increase in production.’And in the 
early days of the 2nd World War, 
millions of Russians in Red-army 
uniforms surrendered to the Ger- 
mans in the hope of getting rid of 
communism. 

As a counselor to the Soviet For- 
eign office I was myself a part of 
this general passive resistance. From 
1923 to 1942 I was personally en- 
gaged in selling the West a false 
picture, that of an innocent, peace- 
loving, progressive and democratic 
Soviet regime. My boss was Maxim 
Litvinov. It was impossible to live 
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in the Soviet Union without some- 
how serving the communist cause. 
Thus, I said to myself, “I might 
as well stay where I am, because 
if a real communist takes my place 
here at the Foreign office, then who 
is going to throw monkey wrench- 
es into this monkey business?” 

I began to sabotage in my own 
field. I always overemphasized the 
legal or factual difficulties in the 
way of carrying out political moves. 
Whenever I had to send Soviet 
propaganda to the West, I did my 
best to make it as unfit for the 
Western mind as possible. This was 
not difficult, since the censors were 
mostly uneducated boys from the 
secret police who preferred to have 
home-consumption articles from 
Pravda translated into foreign lan- 
guages with very little change. 

During the Soviet terror of 1941 
I was a high-echelon member of 
the Soviet administration. I was 
able to help many Estonians and 
Latvians escape deportation to the 
Soviet Union. 

On the whole, however, I was 
dissatisfied with the results of my 
work, As time passed, world press 
and public opinion were increas- 
ingly influenced by Litvinov. Soviet 
exploitation of fellow travelers, lib- 
erals, dupes, and paid agents in 
all branches of Western public life 
brought about an attitude favorable 
to the Soviet Union. I was a fail- 
ure, and my course was clear. I 
must escape to the West and do 
my part to destroy the Soviet leg- 
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ends which were making the West- 
ern world support communism. 
My own efforts at home had 
failed, but those of millions of 
other Russians, in the light of what 
might have happened, have suc- 
ceeded. Suppose the Russian people 
were really behind the Kremlin’s 
aggressive plans? Then there would 
be no setbacks in Moscow’s indus- 
trial preparation for war. Stalin 
would not be wasting resources, 
man power, and time in a running 
fight against opposition within his 
own state. Instead of maintaining 
a horde of secret police and a vast 
complex of jails and concentration 
camps, he could mobilize all the 


giant resources of Russia against 


the West. He could then try an 
even more aggressive policy, per- 
haps even open war against the 
U.S. He would not fear sabotage 
at home and mass desertions at 
the front. If the Russian people had 
actively supported communist ag- 
gression, what would remain today 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa? 

This is not mere theory. It is a 
practical conclusion to be drawn 
from what happened during the 
last war on the eastern front. 

I have already mentioned the 
reluctance of the Russian soldiers 
to fight during the first part of the 
war. A second fact was the change 
in temper of the Russians within 
ten weeks after they first met the 
Germans. Fellow-traveling Ameri- 
can “experts” on Russian affairs 
have done their best to conceal the 
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Evil ns Gand 

| To a Christian the righting of 
social injustice is an obligation, 
for he cannot adequately love 
God unless he is prepared also 
to love his neighbor as himself. 
To a trained Marxist, social in- 
justice is something to exploit. 
He does not campaign to im- 
prove bad social conditions, but 
to establish communism. Party 
members are constantly warned 
against getting so taken up with 
the fight for social reform that 
it becomes an end in itself, in- 


stead of a means to revolution. 


From The 
Douglas 


Answer to Communism by 
Hyde (St. Paul: Catechetical 
Guild. 1952. 10c). 


true story of Russian mass. sur- 
render to the Germans. The truth 
is that the Russians began to fight 
in self-defense only when they saw 
that the Germans intended to de- 
stroy Russia’s independence. For 
national survival, the Russians were 
forced to join forces with their 
communist oppressors against the 
German invader. 

Since this passive Russian resist- 
ance does exist, isn’t there a chance 
of transforming it into an active 
resistance? As a Russian expert on 
Russian affairs (much less hazard- 
ous than being an American expert 
on Russian affairs), I am firmly 
convinced that there are excellent 
chances. 

All that the Russian resistance 
really needs is that the West aban- 
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don its policy of lending moral, 
economic, and political support to 
the Soviet regime. 

The opening of Russian markets 
to British trade, our united front 
with communists against the fascist 
menace, our creation of a brave 
new world of Four Freedoms, and 
our present policy of “containing” 
communism—all have been efforts 
to find a “way of living” with the 
communists to the detriment of 
the Russians. 

The Western policy of siding 
with communists against the Rus- 
sian anti-communists is responsible 
for the very existence of commu- 
nism in Russia and throughout the 
world today. Without Western sup- 
port and recognition Russian com- 
munism would have gone under 
in 1921. The spontaneous revolu- 
tion led by the Kronstadt sailors, 
the workers of Petrograd, and peas- 
ants from almost all the Russian 
provinces was about to crush the 
small gang of Marxist Utopians 
shivering behind the Kremlin walls. 
But a British Tory government 


chose that very moment to con- 
clude a trade agreement with the 
Soviet leaders, involving de facto 
recognition. The date of that agree- 
ment, March 16, 1921, marks the 
beginning of a long series of trea- 
sonable Western acts against the 
freedom of the Russian people 
themselves. 

My point of view is shared in 
principle by every Russian anti- 
communist. Ponder two facts: 1. 
the existence of Russian resistance 
to communism, and 2. the obvious 
failure of the traditional Western 
policy of seeking to get along with 
the communists. 

In the course of its attempts to 
find this “way of living,” the West 
has lost three-fourths of Europe 
and three-fifths of Asia. There is 
nothing to add to this fact, except 
this. If you in the West really are 
unable or unwilling to fight the 
communist menace, then at least do 
not handicap with your appease- 
ment the struggle of the Russian 
people to save their naked lives— 
and yours! 


Answers to “Converts” Quiz, Page 61 


1. c. Heywood Broun; 2. b. Stephen Douglas; 3. a. Knute Rockne; 4. b. 
Rev. Isaac Hecker; 5. b. Joyce Kilmer; 6. a. “Buffalo Bill” Cody; 7. a. 
“Babe” Ruth; 8. a. William Rosecrans; 9. a. G. K. Chesterton; 10. b. John 


Henry Newman. 
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The Old Man and the Sea, Ernest 
Hemingway, N. Y.: Scribner's, 
140 pp. $3. 

East of Eden, by John Steinbeck, 
N. Y.: Viking, 602 pp. $4.50. 
That two American top-flight 

writers should bring out novels 

within a few months of each other 
is something of an event. It is to 
be expected that the blurb writers 
will flog their tired horses to cele- 
brate the event. Our critics too— 
it is often difficult to distinguish 
between them and writers of ad- 
vertising copy—will polish up their 


purplest adjectives and their loud- 
est expletives. In this naive fashion, 
whatever the real value of the two 
books, everyone will be in a mood 
to enjoy the fireworks and the 
fiesta atmosphere. 

Hemingway’s novel is not a 


novel but a _ novelette. Within 
this short compass the author has 
told the story of an aging fisher- 
man, Santiago, who is rather de- 
spised in the fishing village where 
he lives. His only friend is a teen- 
age boy, Manolin, who has made 
a hero of the old man and is 
happy to learn the art of fishing 
from a master of his trade. 
When the old man ventures out 
into the deep alone and catches a 
marlin larger than his skiff the 
whole story begins to take on 


TWO NOVELS 


BY FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 


speed and interest. The three-day 
struggle with the great fish in a 
sense telescopes into this brief space 
the whole saga of man’s struggle 
against the forces of nature. The 
thronging thoughts of the old man, 
his pride in the tremendous fish 
and himself, and his eventual tri- 
umph over the fish are expressed 
in sinewy language. Not a syllable 
is wasted. The sentence rhythms 
are beautiful and bronze-like. 
Having made his great catch, the 
old fisherman struggles with the 
raiding sharks, stabbing them, 
clubbing them! But in the end 
the sharks are victorious and the 
old man returns to the village with 
only the skeleton and head of his 
prize to prove his daring and 
mastery. His failure is a triumph 
that touches the verge of legend. 
The story is a powerful one filled 
with evocative overtones. It will 
mean many things to many people, 
and that is always a good thing 
for both author and reader. In the 
field of the novel it proves two 
points: first, that Hemingway has 
far greater gifts than the spilling 
sentimentality that has weakened 
some of his earlier works, and sec- 
ond, that any novel gains in alti- 
tude the more it concerns itself 
with human magnificence. 
Steinbeck’s new novel is a big 
117 
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book of 602 pages. It is a violent 
drama acted out against the back- 
ground of the Salinas valley. Stein- 
beck well knows the valley and he 
can bring it alive on the page with 
sometimes shocking realism. The 
central plot is concerned with the 
life of Adam Trask. On this, Stein- 
beck has grafted the story of the 
Hamiltons, but it is not a success- 
ful graft, and the pace of the story 
is considerably slowed because of it. 

The Trask family history is 
gaudy enough to please the most 
ardent Steinbeck fan. Adam’s un- 
happy childhood, his forced entry 
into the post-Civil War army, his 
years of wandering over the U. S., 
and his crooked father who stole 
from the G.A.R. all help to provide 
him with an astonishing pica- 
resque background. 

The woman of Adam’s choice is 
still more amazing than his back- 
ground. She is Cathy Ames, “in- 
complete human being.” Cathy 
had a everyone who 
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touched her life. When her par- 
ents refused to let her have her 
own way Cathy laid a nice little 
plot, murdered her parents, burned 
down the family home, and took 
her strange blond loveliness into 
the underworld. Her mistake in 
goading a character into beating 
her up and almost killing her on 
a road near a Connecticut farm 
brings her into the life of Adam 
Trask and his brother Charles, who 
are wealthy bachelor farmers 
Adam is completely taken in by 
Cathy; Charles hates her. To save 
her from his brother’s active dis. 
like, Adam marries the girl. On 
his wedding night the bride drugs 
her husband to be with Charles. 
The unsuspecting Adam takes 
his new bride to California, the 
Salinas valley, of course. There 
Cathy continues on her merry way. 
She tries to murder her unborn 
twin children, and after their birth 
she leaves her husband. A short 
time later she murders the mistress 
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of the house she has entered and 
takes it over. 

Cathy’s two sons grow up with 
their father and a truly celestial 
Chinese servant named Lee. The 
further story is concerned with the 
growth of Cathy’s twin sons and 
the final discovery of their mother. 
Aron, the angelic blond son, breaks 
at the discovery, enlists in the army 
(1917), and is killed in France. His 
dark brother, Cal, who is full of 
“both good and evil” takes the 
discovery in his stride and is all 
set to marry Aron’s girl, Abra, 
when the story closes. Cathy ends 
her monstrous life with an over- 
dose of morphine. 

Steinbeck says of his own story: 
“The subject is the only one man 
has ever used as his theme—the 
existence, the balance, the battle, 
and the victory in the permanent 
war between wisdom and ignor- 
ance, light and darkness—good and 
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evil.” His understanding of evil is 
complete and realistic, and he 
particularly understands evil wom- 
en. His knowledge of good and 
religion is fragmentary and ridicul- 
ous. In consequence, his good 
characters are dummies filled with 
sawdust and a small pinch of sand. 
An author who asserts that re- 
ligion and the brothel “are different 
facets of the same thing” is hardly 
a wise guide for chidren or any 
human being who has arrived at 
a complete knowledge of the world 
or the fringe of wisdom. Such an 
assertion is particularly insulting 
in an age that has produced spir- 
itual giants like Simone Weil, 
Bishop Ford, and Edith Stein. 
Steinbeck remains an ace story- 
teller—he has great talents. Unlike 
Hemingway, he seems unable to 
invest his characters with qualities 
that approach genuine human dig- 
nity. 


Not Like Ike 


©)nce, in Paris, General Eisenhower told me of the days when as 
a young major he was the hottest poker player on the post. Suddenly 
he realized that one of his friends, a young married man, had become 


a consistent loser. 


“T deliberately lost back to him all I had won in one session,” Ike 
recalled, “and then told him I wouldn’t play any more. He got real 
mad and said I was a poor sport, quitting just when his luck was 


turning. 


“You see,” he concluded, “sometimes you just can’t be right.” 
David Schoenbrun in the Reporter quoted by Quote (24 Aug. ’52). 





The Code of the Range 


Cowboy etiquette was primitive but men risked life and liberty 


to keep its rules 


By RAMON F. ADAMS 


Condensed from “Come an’ Get It’’* 


|ATING in the open is a novelty to 
the ordinary American, and he 
can eat poor food with relish 
once or twice; but the cowboy who 
worked and lived in the open day 
after day demanded that his food 
be good. There was no romance for 
him in outdoor eating. He follow- 
ed the chuck wagon five months of 
the year. 
Breakfast and the midday meal 


on roundup were hasty meals. The 


one important and 
leisurely meal of the 
day was supper. Hav- 
ing selected his plate, 
cup, knife, and fork 
from the chuck-box 
lid at the wagon, the 
cowhand went from 
pot to skillet and 
helped himself to 
food and coffee. Here 
was the original cafe- 
teria, and its opera- 
tion went on for years 
before the idea struck 
the city. Later, when 
cafeterias were well 
established in the city, 
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you would never see a cowboy pa- 
tronizing one of them. He was “fed 
up” with waiting on himself at the 
wagon. In the city he wanted a 
pretty girl in a nice white apron to 
bring his food to him. 

After finding a suitable spot on 
the prairie upon which to eat, he 
executed a genuine Turkish squat. 
Balancing his meal with his hands, 
he crossed his feet while still stand- 
ing, then let his knees move out- 

ward so that the 
calves of his legs 
could bear the bur- 
den of his weight as 
he gradually sank to 
the ground. It looks 
simple, but it’s a difh- 
cult stunt. The calves 
of the cowboy’s fold- 
ed legs then formed 
a table for his plate. 
From long practice 
he learned to balance 
it there even while 
carving his _ steak. 
When he ate in the 
rain, his hat was 
pushed back so that 
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the water in the wide brim would 
not run into his plate. 

The cowboy was not without his 
code of etiquette at the chuck wag- 
on; modern cowboys still follow 
well-established precepts. The New 
York clubman might laugh at the 
cowboy’s behavior in cultured sur- 
roundings, but place the clubman 
in a cow camp and he would be 
just as ignorant of proper conduct. 

Every cowhand began to eat as 
soon as he reached the chuck wag- 
on, without waiting for the others— 
once he heard the cook’s “come an’ 
get it.” He did this so as not to be 
in the way of the others as he went 
from pot to pan filling his plate 
and cup with the victuals around 
the fire. 

When he lifted the Dutch-oven 
lid for a helping, he was careful 
not to place it where the under part 
would touch sand. If the wind was 
blowing, he was careful to go 
around on the lee side so that none 
of the dust he might stir up would 
fly into another’s plate. If he took 
a pot off the fire, he was careful 
to replace it so that its contents 
would keep hot for others. 

No man took the last piece of 
anything unless he was sure the rest 
were through eating. No man left 
food on his plate. Usually he had 
a good enough appetite to eat it 
all, but if he did not, the rules 
demanded that he scrape his plate 
into the fire or “squirrel can” to 
keep flies from collecting. 

Under the mess-box lid the cook 


always placed a huge dishpan, 
sometimes two. This pan was 
known all over the range as the 
“wreck pan” or “roundup pan.” 
The ignorant tenderfoot who set 
his dirty dishes on the mess-box lid, 
instead of into the wreck pan, was 
in for a “cussin’” from the cook, 
and those old “dough wranglers” 
could scorch the atmosphere. 

It was a breach of etiquette for 
the cowboy to tie his horse to a 
wheel of the chuck wagon, or to 
ride into camp so that the wind 
blew dust into the food the cook 
was preparing. If one went near 
the water bucket and found it emp- 
ty, he was duty bound to fill it 
immediately. If, during the meal, a 
man got up to refill his cup with 
coffee and another yelled, “Man at 
the pot,” the first was obliged to 
go around with the pot and fill all 
the cups held out to him. 

For a cowboy not to have his bed 
rolled and packed when camp was 
to be moved was an almost unpar- 
donable breach of etiquette. If he 
committed this offense the second 
time, the cook was apt to drive off 
and leave it behind or tie the bed 
to a rear axle and drag it to ribbons. 

The unwritten law of Western 
hospitality made the stranger wel- 
come at the wagon. He could turn 
his horse loose, grab a set of “eatin’ 
irons,” help himself at the pots and 
pans, and squat in the circle of 
silent diners. 

The man hunting a job was wel- 
come because he brought news 
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from other ranges or from town. 
But the man known as a profes- 
sional chuck-line rider looking only 
for a free meal was frowned upon. 
After a meal, if the drifter, or any- 
one not working with the outfit, 
failed to grab a flour-sack towel 
and help with the dishes, his wel- 
come cooled rapidly. 

Most cowboys were very careful of 
this rule. One day a stranger came 
riding into a wagon at a _ horse- 
killing pace, brought his mount to 
a halt some distance from the wag- 
on, and unsaddled. The boys were 
nearly through eating as he came 
up with his saddle over his shoul- 
der. Nodding to the cook, he helped 
himself to food and squatted a 
short distance away from the others. 
Between hasty bites he kept his 
eyes nervously on the horizon. 

When the hands had finished, 
dropped their dirty dishes into the 
“wreck pan,” caught fresh horses, 
and ridden back to work, the stran- 
ger washed his last mouthful down 
with a hasty gulp of coffee. The 
cook had started washing the dishes 
while the wrangler was still linger- 
ing over his last cup of coffee. 

The stranger found a dish towel 
and proceeded to dry the dishes as 
the cook washed them. For the first 
time the cook noticed the visitor’s 
nervousness and the close watch he 
kept on the horizon. He said noth- 


ing, but began watching the sky 
line also. It was not long before he 
saw two small specks approaching 
in the distance. The stranger saw 
them, too, and began to hurry. The 
nearer they approached, the more 
he watched, but there was no panic. 
He had an obligation to fulfill. 

Finally the cook dried his hands 
on his apron, yelled to the wrangler 
to come finish the dishes, got a rope 
from the wagon, and went out to 
the horse herd. Being an old cow- 
hand and knowing horses, he roped 
the fastest one and led it back to 
the wagon, where he threw on the 
stranger’s saddle and cinched it up 
for a fast ride. There was a look 
of gratitude from the stranger, but 
still he dried dishes. By the time 
he was through, the approaching 
riders were within rifle shot. He 
pulled his hat down for a fast ride, 
shook the cook’s hand in silent 
gratitude and mutual understand- 
ing, mounted, and was away before 
the approaching sheriffs knew what 
was going on. 

The cook had never seen this 
man before; he did not know what 
crime had placed him beyond the 
law, but he did know that here 
was a man who had risked his 
freedom to uphold one of the un- 
written codes of the wagon. He 
could not have been all bad; the 
cook helped him on his way. 


K weeurne will keep you in good standing. 
William L. Nies, quoted in the Detroit News (29 July °52). 





Mayor of Dijon 


Canon Kir is the one man in French public life 
not subject to political attacks 


By KEES VAN HOEK 
Condensed from the Irish Times* 


HE MAYorR of Dijon, France, 

is a priest. This most un- 

usual combination of state 
office and ecclesiastical dignity has 
been achieved in France since the 
war by only one man, Canon Kir. 
He has held office since the libera- 
tion. He is also representative in 
the general council of the province 
and, without party affiliation, is 
deputy for the city in the national 
assembly. 

Canon Kir is a small man, with 
the sturdy build of a farmer and 
the features of an Italian patrician. 
When indoors, he wears an old- 
fashioned velvet-collared overcoat 
over his cassock. The red rosette 
of the Legion of Honor and the 
small ribbons of his wartime medals 
adorn his lapel. 

The canon, now 66, was born in 
Alise St. Reine, in the Cote d’Or. 
He held the usual country curacies, 
then became vicar of the cathedral 
parish of Notre Dame in Dijon. 
His sacerdotal career was interrupt- 
ed by the Ist World War, in which 
he served with distinction, not as 
a chaplain, but as a soldier. 


Because Church and state are 


*March 25, 1952, 


strictly separated in France, Canon 
Kir would never have come to high 
government office but for the 2nd 
World War. When the German 
steam roller approached the gates 
of Dijon, Canon Kir volunteered 
to be the spokesman of his endan- 
gered fellow citizens. The authori- 
ties in Paris hastily appointed him 
acting mayor. 

Some months later, the Germans 
discovered that he had been using 
his office to provide papers enabling 
French prisoners of war to escape 
into unoccupied France. The city 
hall was roped off, and the Ger- 
mans arrested Canon Kir. A mili- 
tary tribunal condemned him to 
death. 

Apparently the Germans did not 
feel happy about the verdict. Kir 
had defended himself with so much 
courage and dignity that the mili- 
tary tribunal suggested a_ possible 
revision of the. sentence. Two 
months later, hé was set free. 

Fainter hearts might have con- 
sidered such a narrow escape justi- 
fication for a more cautious atti- 
tude. Not so Canon Kir. 

Reinstated as acting mayor, 


he 


Ireland, 123 


Dublin, 
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spoke his mind whenever he felt 
his responsibility for the city made 
it necessary. Nor did he ever hide 
his faith in ultimate Allied victory. 
And never once did he fail to do 
all that was necessary, however 
great the peril, to help the under- 
ground movement. 

He was arrested again in Octo- 
ber, 1943. He was charged, on a 
well-founded suspicion, with hav- 
ing been the brain behind the 
escape of many Dijonnais who had 
managed to reach England. Once 
more Canon Kir talked himself out 
of his dilemma. 

Then came Jan. 26, 1944. He was 
sitting in his dining room when 
two men entered (it has never been 
established whether they were the 
Gestapo or French collaboration- 


ists.) After asking one question: 
“Canon Kir?” they fired at him 
with their submachine guns. 

Four of the 14 bullets fired hit 
him and two more grazed him. 
He was left for dead, but managed 
to show sufficient signs of life to 
his rescuers to be taken away in 
hiding. After being nursed back to 
health, he walked 200 miles to 
enter Dijon with the first tanks of 
the Free French forces. 

After he was elected mayor, his 
local candidacy for parliament was 
easy. Since the war, he has been 
the ideal “city father.” Even com- 
munists and anticlericals, as well as 
the Gaullist followers, come to con- 
sult him. He is the one man in 
Dijon public life who has not been 
subject to political attacks. 


Love Requited 


Lirre omt’s definition of marriage, after attending her first 
wedding: “It’s when a man and a woman love each other real nice 


and go to church to tell it.” 


Adrian Anderson in Coronet (July ’52). Copyright, 1952, by Esquire, Inc. 


Love Requested 


“Wren Eddie Cantor was in Paris visiting the homes for chil- 
dren supported by charity, he handed out hundreds of chocolate 


bars to orphaned youngsters. 


At one place most of the children grabbed the bars eagerly, 
but one little girl with blonde curls and a wan face sat in a corner. 


She had not touched her candy. 


Eddie walked over and knelt beside her. 
for you, young lady?” he asked. 


“Now what can I do 


Then, he says, he heard the two saddest words he had ever 


heard in his life. 


The little girl said, “Love me.” 


The Hawatian Trustee (July °52). 





Polio Picnic 


Tots forget their braces when the firemen come to St. Charles hospital 


Photos by Herb Kratovil 
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n 1921 Fire Captain James 


Bridges of New York City was 

a frequent visitor at St. Charles 
hospital in Port Jefferson, N. Y. 
His daughter was one of the 
polio patients. She recovered from 
the dread disease and returned to 
Brooklyn, but Bridges did not for- 


Fireman Reynold Brown carries a tot to her 
seat for the games on the hospital grounds. 
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get the hospital and its little pa- 
tients. 

He persuaded some of the fire- 
men who belong to the Holy Name 
society to visit the children. Over 
the years that followed, St. Charles’ 
became the largest hospital in the 
state specializing in the care of 
children striken with polio. The 
Daughters of Wisdom Sisters were 
pleased to have the firemen come to 
entertain the 150 children who 
were undergoing treatment there. 

Finally the Holy Name society 
of the Brooklyn and Queens Fire 
department made the visit an an- 
nual outing. Fireman James Welsh 
made arrangements for an annual 
ball, and most of the proceeds were 
set aside for the polio picnic. 

The firemen brought the food, 
the games, and songs. When the 
children were tired and full of hot 
dogs, pop, ice cream, and candy, 
it was back to the hospital and 
the good care of the Sisters. 

Before 1946 money for the picnic 
was raised by holding an annual 
ball and raffling off a car. A fire- 
department regulation passed that 
year forbids the raising of funds 
by any group or society within the 
department. Now the money is 
raised by voluntary contributions 
from the members of the Holy 
Name society of the Brooklyn and 
Queens Fire department. 

Last year the firemen spent more 
than $2,500 on the picnic and about 
$1,500, including materials, for the 
chairs, tables, walkers, and crutches. 











All the furniture and crutches are 
made by the firemen at the fire- 
house during the winter. 

With the increase of polio, the 
facilities are taxed more and more 
each year. Any money received is 
put right into new equipment for 
the children. 

The firemen do a lot of work 
and spend many hours away from 
their families and friends; but the 
happy looks on the children’s faces 
when the trucks roll up make it 
all worth while. 
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Clowning by comic cop, Paul Griffard, and Mike Blacie, in Indian outfit, keeps the kids laughing. 
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During the winter 


Just watching the games 
tired out this little guy. 


«i Fireman Joe McCann serves 


hot dogs to the patients. 


firemen build chairs in the firehouse and donate them to the hospital. 
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